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Views on 


ANY cities are being put directly 
into the housing business. The fed- 
eral government is making available 

to cities, on very generous terms, emergency 
housing units for veterans. Cities must pro- 
vide sites and utility services. The housing 
units become the property of the city and 
the city collects rents. No profits are to be 
sought, but if there are any they are to go 
to the federal government. When the emer- 
gency ends these units must be demolished 
and sold as salvage material with the pro- 
ceeds going to the city (p. 16). The serious- 
ness of the housing shortage is indicated by 
the drastic action of Racine, Wisconsin, 
which has refused to grant building permits 
for unnecessary commercial and industrial 
expansion in order to divert labor and ma- 
terials to home construction (p. 17). 


Effective planning should include an at- 
tack upon the economic problems of the 
community. A city should be concerned 
more about the functional organization and 
interrelationship of the various activities 
and industries within the area than about 
merely getting more factories. In any given 
area there may be many gaps among the 
trade and service enterprises and between 
commodity production and distribution. A 
new type of urban economic survey must 
replace the usual review of trends and op- 
portunities for industrial development 
(p. 2). 

Cities everywhere are doing something 
about the parking problem. Indicative of 
future trends are current plans of Detroit 
and Kansas City to build underground park- 
ing garages; the proposal in Dallas for a 
large parking lot just outside the business 
district (p. 24); and the recent action in 
Miami Beach, Florida, providing for off- 
street lots, parking meters, and parking sta- 
tions on main business streets where attend- 
ants will take cars, park them, and return 


the News 


them to any station on call (p. 18). 

An encouraging note on building codes 
for smaller cities is contained in the action 
of a number of states in developing state- 
wide codes (p. 21) . . . In using its blanket 
taxing power Baltimore has placed a high 
tax on the gross revenue of bus operations 
(p. 20), while other cities are tapping such 
new sources of revenue as cigarette taxes, 
business licenses, amusement taxes, sewer 
rentals, parking meters; and Toledo is con- 
sidering a one per cent income tax (p. 21) 
.. . Many small cities are appointing plan- 
ning commissions or are working on master 
plans (p. 23), while Greenville, Ohio 
(7,745), has just published a comprehen- 
sive city plan (p. 30) .. . Cities in New 
York and other states are cooperating with 
their state public works or highway depart- 
ments in developing master plans for state 
arterial urban routes under the federal aid 
highway program (p. 27) ... The only new 
method of garbage disposal developed with- 
in the last decade is garbage grinding, either 
in homes or at a central station, and dis- 
posal through the sewerage system. A study 
in one city shows that a central grinding 
station will be less costly than disposal by 
incineration (p. 17). 


Inaugurated in this issue is a new section 
headed “Current Municipal Problems” 
which replaces the section “Inquiries on Ad- 
ministrative Problems.” Information for 
this new section will be secured each month 
directly from cities. The problem this month 
is bid prices on public works construction, 
and an analysis of information received 
from 68 cities shows that contractors’ bids 
are exceeding more recent cost estimates 
from 20 to 50 per cent. It is significant that 
some cities rejecting bids as being too high 
intend to undertake construction by force 
account while others will wait for more fav- 
orable labor and material conditions (p. 13). 
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Infusing New Life into Local Industry 


By HERBERT S. SWAN* 
Industrial Consultant, New York City 


As a result of regional shifts in industry, many cities face 
the danger of becoming ghost towns during the next decade. 


in the economy of our cities began 

to reappear. With cutbacks in war 
orders by the national government, the 
shortcomings of each local area are once 
more coming to the surface. Moreover, 
every maladjustment arising out of the war 
is threatening employment. Vast regional 
shifts in population and markets; huge ex- 
pansion in productive plant, much of it in 
formerly undeveloped areas; disposal of 
new, modern government-owned plants 
which will soon be turning out goods in 
competition with organizations utilizing out- 
moded, if not obsolete buildings; destruc- 
tion of the large import and export trade 
previously existing between enemy countries 
and ourselves—such changes, and a thou- 
sand others, are right now today in our back 
ailey effecting business and industry in 
every city of the United States. 

A retooling of techniques in approaching 
industrial problems is not the least of the 
reconversion needs confronting cities. Many 
cities stand today in danger of meeting the 
same fate of obsolescence as has overtaken 
the machinery in their factories with the 
introduction of new inventions. 

Heretofore change has been gradual. 
There has been more time for adjustment. 
Now, however, as if by the explosion of the 
atomic bomb we are hurled into an unknown 
future. What are we going to do about it? 

First of all, we must visualize current 
urban problems in terms of the postwar and 
not prewar world. During the next decade 
there promises to be more fundamental 
change in the location of industry, more 
industrial migration, the construction of 


Wirt V-J DAY the prewar weakness 


*Epitor’s Note: Mr. Swan maintains a consult- 
ing service for municipalities and civic bodies in 
solving problems relating to industrial development, 
muncipal finance, and city planning; he has served 
more than 100 cities and communities. 


more branch plants, a greater dispersion of 
manufacturing activity, accompanied by the 
abandonment and scrapping of more obso- 
lete establishments, than any we have ever 
witnessed. 

How these trends will effect cities will to 
a large degree depend upon the cities them- 
selves. In the maintenance and advance- 
ment of its economy, nearly every city has 
more to fear from its own inefficiency and 
lack of vision in meeting industrial problems 
rationally than it has from competition of 
cutside areas. Most cities will, therefore, 
be well advised to devote less time in com- 
bating the insipid proselyting propaganda 
of rival communities possessing few, if any, 
superior advantages for industry. The time 
gained thus can be spent more profitably 
in endowing the local area with such a posi- 
tive industrial environment that it will not 
cnly retain present plants, but also attract 
new plants. 

A program of industrial advancement in 
the average community divides itself more 
or less naturally into two parts: (1) the 
servicing of present plants; and (2) the 
attraction of new plants. As a rule, an indus- 
trial clinic ministering to the requirements 
of each existing plant is the logical starting 
point for a program of development in a 
community. 


Industrial Clinic for Present Plants 


The first step in the rehabilitation of a 
community is to plug up the wide oozing 
bung holes draining off competitive vigor in 
the loca] industrial structure. Present plants 
must be retained, made more efficient, more 
profitable. 

In every city there is idle gossip about 
conditions prejudicing industry. But seldom 
is an attempt made to obtain a clear picture 
of what is holding back plants. Minor griev- 
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ances are permitted to pile up into major 
grievances. No effort is made to anticipate 
the future or to formulate rational work 
programs to remove irritations to industry. 
The consequence is that when a major col- 
lapse occurs, through failure or removal of 
plants, the community is found unprepared. 

The industrial clinic, through instituting 
a series of smoothly negotiated changes, 
eases the transition through present difficul- 
ties into the more profitable developments 
of tomorrow. Timely action saves an in- 
dustry. 

Manufacturing concerns are located where 
they now are because of superior competi- 
tive conditions prevailing 10, 20, 40 years 
ago for the production and distribution of 
certain goods. Not one of the primary eco- 
nomic factors governing location of plants 
remains the same as it was when the respec- 
tive organizations were attached to the city. 

A static community is one in which the 
law of diminishing returns applies to fur- 
ther investments of long-term capital in 
business and industry. The object of an 
industrial clinic is to raise local conditions 
at least to a par with those prevailing cur- 
rently in rival centers producing the same 
kind of goods for the same markets. Com- 
petitive parity is the irreducible minimum 
necessary for the retention of existing plants. 

What is the effect of the local tax struc- 
ture upon investment and employment? Do 
taxes penalize business? Are assessments 
fair? Do they hold back development? Are 
local organizations provided with up-to-date 
machinery? Are they capable of producing 
goods at as low a cost per unit as competi- 
tors? If not, continuity of payrolls, not to 
say profits, are uncertain. 

But efficient mechanical equipment is not 
enough. There must also be efficient build- 
ings. Fireproof construction, automatic 
sprinklers, straightline assembly, superior 
daylight illumination, mechanical handling 
devices, low-cost land, off-street deliveries 
and loading, ample parking space for cars 
of employees, freedom from street congestion 
—these are all aids in preserving low unit 
costs assured through modern machines. 

Such leaks as exist in wasting profit oppor- 


tunities are visited right back on to the com- 
munity in unemployment, part time employ- 
ment, and hazardous pay envelopes. The 
spiral continues on down to poor housing, 
low real estate values, inferior schools, de- 
faults on mortgage loans, blighted areas. 

The industrial clinic carried out through 
personal contact with the management of 
each individual plant, particularly of small 
plants, should be conducted with the same 
privacy and strict regard for professional 
ethics as a medical clinic. A clinic conducted 
by an outside professional consultant with 
no local affiliations eliminates the fear that 
competitive information may find its way 
back to people with whom managements 
have intimate business relations, such as 
bankers, suppliers, labor leaders, or rivals. 

The most significant reality in every com- 
munity consists of its business units, the men 
and women collaborating in a business enter- 
prise. They are the bedrock upon which 
the bread-and-butter foundations of the 
whole community are built. It is around 
them that all employment and payrolls 
revolve. Their needs cannot be by-passed 
by any city which wishes to reinforce its 
industrial structure. 


Economic Survey and New Plants 


The economic survey is more inclusive 
than the industrial clinic. Instead of analyz- 
ing concrete business problems affecting in- 
dividual organizations, it concerns itself with 
the basic factors determining the capacity 
of a community to support industry. 

In locating new plants, industrial corpora- 
tions discount expected profit opportunities 
that will occur during the next 20 to 25 
years. Unless favorable conditions can be 
anticipated that far ahead, there is no chance 
for amortizing fixed investment in land and 
buildings. 

In seeking new industries, a city should, 
therefore, subject its economic advantages 
to the same pitiless scrutiny as these advan- 
tages will be subjected to by a prospect who 
contemplates the area as a possible location 
for his plant. No worth-while industry builds 
a new plant impulsively. Sentiment plays 
no part in selling a new location; nor does 
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vaporous publicity. But hard economic facts 
do if they show the possibility of earning 
a profit. 

Communities possessing temporary and 
passing differentials, have industrial devel- 
opment restricted to organizations utilizing 
a minimum of fixed assets. Only communi- 
ties which possess pronounced advantages of 
a permanent character attract industries 
with large investments of fixed capital. 

No city can change its geographic loca- 
tion. Yet every city can improve such eco- 
nomic advantages as it may possess with 
reference to labor, skills, markets, materials, 
products, transportation, and other factors 
concerned with the production and distribu- 
tion of goods. Some cities, through sheer 
neglect, have allowed a situation to develop 
which has negatived in large part the natural 
advantages inherent in their physical loca- 
tion. Other communities have, through ex- 
crcise of initiative, so vastly enhanced their 
competitive position that they are outstrip- 
ping rival communities far more favorably 
situated with reference to basic economic 
factors. 

Desire to obtain efficient production is 
attracting many industries to localities which 
would until a few years ago have been con- 
sidered ineligible. Indeed many suburban 
communities and distant places which be- 
cause of communication and transportation 
problems were considered submarginal in 
the 1920’s, are today deemed the more desir- 
able locations. 

The very forces which contributed most 
toward the growth of many cities now con- 
stitute the strongest obstacles to their con- 
tinued industrial development. For many 
years site values, particularly in metropolitan 
areas, increased relatively more rapidly than 
population. This meant that land had to 
be put to a progressively more intensive use 
if it were to bear steadily increasing costs 
incident to higher overhead for taxes and 
interest. Crowded loft districts could assume 
added costs so long as the city offered su- 
perior advantages over small centers in 
cheaper materials, more skilled labor, more 
economical distribution. 

But at present cumulative costs accruing 
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from pyramided land values are driving in- 
dustry from congested areas. Deriving, un- 
der existing conditions, no particular ad- 
vantage from a metropolitan location, and 
finding that the increased price at which 
they must sell products eliminates them 
from competitive markets, many industries 
are abandoning old plants in favor of loca- 
tions free from these penalties. 

Centrifugal forces operating to eject ma- 
ture and highly competitive industries from 
large cities have already effected a tremen- 
dous impact upon their economy. And yet, 
according to every indication, the movement 
is still only in its initial stages. Changes 
occurring in the construction and location 
of manufacturing plants promise, not only 
further revolutionary changes in the indus- 
trial structure of communities, but a basic 
readjustment in their physical plan. It may 
be a question whether, over the longer term, 
consequences of this trend may not be as 
important in their effect upon the general 
organization and plan of urban areas as 
upon industry itself. 

Notwithstanding such developments, it is 
quite apparent that much migration of in- 
dustry is explained more by the industrial 
cobwebs and debris which have, through 
social neglect, accumulated in the old com- 
munity than by the superior profit oppor- 
tunities latent in the new site. In other 
words, industry is not so much drawn toward 
something promotive of its well-being as it 
is fleeing from an environment destructive 
to business. A thorough industrial house- 
cleaning by communities would, through 
reestablishment of a competitive environ- 
ment, go a long way toward increasing em- 
ployment and maintaining property values. 

Every city has a unique industrial envi- 
ronment. Certain factors surrounding local 
manufacture differ either entirely or consid- 
erably from those conditioning manufacture 
of the same products in other communities. 
These differences constitute at once both the 
opportunity and the restriction upon local 
industry. It is the object of the economic 
survey to explore these hidden main ented 
underlying business. 

What has the city to sell industry?- Who 
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is interested in buying what the city has to 
sell? How shall the city sell itself to elig- 
ible prospects? Answers to these questions 
will be reflected in the earnings of workers 
two and three years from now. They will 
also be mirrored in municipal problems pre- 
sented to the city council in 1947 and 1948. 

What a city does within the next few 
months in the way of setting up a program 
—not of industrial ballyhoo but of sound 
industrial development—may determine for 
the next decade, if not permanently, its abil- 
ity to function satisfactorily as an urban 
community. Such vital activities in the 
municipal organization as the assessment of 
real estate, the allotment of appropriations, 
the installation and maintenance of social 
services, fixing the tax rate, the foreclosure 
of tax liens, the flotation of new bond issues, 
the amortization and redemption oi out- 
standing loans, the initiation of public im- 
provements, are over the longer period in- 
fluenced more by the level of local employ- 
ment and payrolls than by administrative 
techniques, however efficient these may be. 
Progressive government is commonly a 
stranger to an area with a cracked-up indus- 
trial structure. 

To meet this challenge it is imperative 
that cities should regain their economic bal- 
ance. Otherwise the locational scales will 
tip further and further in favor of competi- 
tors. Unless they apply proper correctives 
to restore their economic vigor, they will 
soon have nothing to sell industry. 

The only goods a city has to sell industry 
consist of its superior competitive environ- 
ment for producing and marketing certain 
merchandise in a particular area. A commu- 
nity which cannot show that it possesses 
marginal advantages over those possessed by 
other communities for one or more lines of 
manufacture has nothing to sell industry. 
Industrially it is a dead community. 


The Industrial Council 


Air conditioning, television, plastics, light 
metals, synthetic rubber, aviation, DDT, 
atomic energy—these are opening the door 
to a new era of industrial development and 
change. They will also have their counter- 
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part in the obsolescence and eclipse of indus- 
tries and, who knows, perhaps in the deter- 
ioration of cities. The war has catapulted 
the economy of urban areas forward from 
20 to 50 years into the future. The ques- 
tion now is how cities are to meet these 
problems and what agency they are to use, 
first to develop, and then to implement a 
necessary industrial program into prompt 
action. 

Experience shows that the program 
should, by all means, represent a nonpar- 
tisan, communitywide collaboration between 
officials, employers, labor, and private citi- 
zens. In a vast number of communities it 
will have to be initiated by the municipal 
administration for the reason that no other 
body commands the requisite respect of busi- 
ness and industry to bring necessary parties 
together. Yet to avoid all semblance of 
politics, the body so organized should, pref- 
erably, be presided over by a citizen chair- 
man. Only through maintaining the en- 
deavor as a strictly nonpartisan project will 
it be possible to induce all citizens and 
groups to support it wholeheartedly whether 
they are found in the chamber of commerce, 
the service clubs, or the opposition party. 
The industrial council, by embracing all 
forward-looking citizens, should for reasons 
of convenience be spearheaded by an exec- 
utive committee, say, of not more than seven 
businessmen selected from among the lead- 
ing manufacturers, mechanical engineers, 
bankers, transportation and utility men, real- 
tors, merchants, and lawyers as well as a - 
representative from municipal administra- 


‘tion and labor. Various committees ap- 


pointed from the larger body would further 
the work of the council. 

Broadly speaking, cities with populations 
of more than 60,000 or 75,000 should be 
able to finance the program through private 
subscriptions. Smaller cities, though able to 
raise substantial sums from business organ- 
izations and public spirited citizens will per- 
haps have to receive a portion of their funds 
through appropriations by the city admin- 
istration. Where joint participation in 
financing the project proves necessary many 
cities, in the absence of some better course, 
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may find it expedient to appoint members 
of the industrial council to a reconstituted 
planning commission, in order to legalize 
appropriations from the municipal treasury. 

A city with an adequately financed and 
properly staffed industrial council is always 
organized, alert, and in a position to make 
itself effective in meeting problems at what- 
ever level they must be solved. Without 
such a body a community is in no position 
to act. By the time it has mobilized for 
action, the time for action has passed. The 
prospect the city tries to attract establishes 
himself elsewhere; the local plant desiring 
larger quarters, but unable to obtain money 
to finance construction, moves away from 
the area; the manufacturer, who for years 
has attempted to secure capital for modern- 
ization, falls a victim to obsolescence and 
is forced to liquidate. Technological devel- 
opments, shifts in markets and raw mate- 
rials, revised freight rates and custom duties 
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—all are ignored by a somnolent city until 
it wakes up to the fact that it is on the 
economic ash heap. 

The economic survey and industrial clinic 
will build new competitive advantages into 
the business structure of the city. By gear- 
ing output to potential performance, they 
infuse new life into industry, and provide 
all men and women in the labor force with 
fuller employment. And the city adminis- 
tration, in achieving a stable basis for tax- 
ation and loans, is given the green light for 
a broader program of social objectives which 
will safeguard and nurture both our mate- 
rial and human values. 

The greatest dangers to the continued pros- 
perity and growth of a city lurk in the un- 
explored sectors of its economy. But by 
exploring neglected phases of its economy, 
a city may also discover many of the great- 
est opportunities for advancing its well- 
being. 


lll. Relation of City Manager to Council 


This is the third of a series of articles in which a number of city 
managers indicate the what, how, and why on specific questions. 


Reporting to the Council 


What kind of reports do you make and how 
often do you report regularly to the coun- 
cil on municipal operations? 


OHN H. Ames (18 years’ city manager 
experience), Ames, Iowa, population 
12,555: A detailed monthly report on 

the activities of the various departments 
of the city is available in the office of the 
manager for inspection both by council 
members and by the public. It is only pre- 
sented to the council upon their request or 
when some matter arises where it is desir- 
able to make reference to the report for 
detailed information. A monthly financial 
statement showing the expenditures by funds 
and unexpended balances remaining in the 
budgeted accounts is supplied to each mem- 
ber of the council. 

An informal statement is usually made 


to the council by the manager at each meet- 
ing outlining the progress being made on 
the important construction activities of the 
city. I have found it desirable to summarize 
the activities of each department about once 
a year in the form of an oral report supple- 
mented by charts and graphs comparing 
costs and other data with previous years. 
By presenting such material at infrequent 
intervals rather than all at one time, it 
receives greater consideration from the coun- 
cil and, incidentally, from the press. Reports 
on specific matters are presented to the 
council as the occasion requires. 

C. A. Carran (23 years’ city manager 
experience), East Cleveland, Ohio, popula- 
tion 39,495: I make monthly financial and 
departmental activity reports to the council 
and I also make numerous special reports 
on various matters referred to me by the 
council. 
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H. G. Crow (17 years’ city manager ex- 
perience), St. Joseph, Michigan, population 
8,963: The city commission meets weekly 
and I have always made it a practice dur- 
ing the week to keep notes of things which 
might be of interest to them and to report 
orally on operations, construction, contacts 
with the public, reactions of the public, 
things we expect and hope to do. I ask the 
commission for their comments, criticism, 
and suggestions. In this way they are al- 
ways kept abreast of and informed on what 
is going on. This makes for good relation- 
ships between the manager, the city com- 
mission, and the public. In addition the 
commission receives a monthly financial 
statement and a report from each of the 
different departments. 

C. A. HARRELL (16 years’ city manager 
experience), Schenectady, New York, pop- 
ulation 87,549: Informal reports are made 
on various operations at each council meet- 
ing and formal financial reports are made 
monthly. At one time I made monthly writ- 
ten reports to the council but they had no 
particular current value and required more 
time than they seemed to be worth. 

Don C. McMiLian (11 years’ city man- 
ager experience), Alameda, California, pop- 
ulation 36,256: I have always found it ben- 
eficial to submit a report to the city council 
on the activities of the city manager’s office, 
explaining those steps that have been taken 
and are about to be taken, so that the coun- 
cil may be informed and can answer intel- 
ligently any questions that are directed to 
them. The report is submitted three or 
four days prior to the council meeting and 
I am prepared to answer at an executive 
session any questions that may arise on 
matters contained in the report. 

MARSHALL Morton (12 years’ city man- 
ager experience), Columbus, Georgia, pop- 
ulation 53,280: Each month a general finan- 
cial report is given to the commission and 
I also have a detailed budgetary statement 
showing how each activity is running in 
relation to the budget. 

W. Morcan Works (14 years’ city man- 
ager experience), Longview, Texas, popula- 
tion 13,758: I submit written reports once 


a month to the city commission at their 
regular meeting. One report gives an ac- 
count of routine departmental activities 
such as how many fire runs were made and 
the loss incurred, how many books weré® cir- 
culated by the library, how many arrests 
were made, etc.; and the other report shows 
the receipts, disbursements, and expenditures 
and the comparison with budget allotments 
and fund balances at the start and close of 
each month. 

Henry A. YANCEY (20 years’ manager 
experience), Greensboro, North Carolina, 
population 59,319: For the most part the 
manager’s reports are usually made to the 
council at the committee meetings, and are 
made orally from notes and records at hand. 
Written reports are rarely made except when 
the council in regular session asks for a 
written report from the manager on some 
particular subject. There are times when 
it is necessary to direct the council’s atten- 
tion to important matters pending, and this 
can usually be done best, and is most im- 
pressive, in a written report. The written 
report becomes less impressive if used too 
frequently. It is likely to gain the council- 
men’s attention and to have more impor- 
tance attached to it if it is received at 
infrequent intervals—say not more than four 
times a year. Copies of these written reports 
are usually mailed to each councilman. 


Advising Citizens on Administrative Matters 


Do you try to keep councilmen and mayor 
from giving opinions to citizens on admin- 
istrative matters that are your responsi- 
bility? If so, how? 

Joun H. Ames, Ames, Iowa: I know of 
no way of preventing the mayor and council 
members from occasionally giving opinions 
to citizens on administrative matters which 
are the responsibility of the manager. Such 
practice in this city is not serious, although 
it does sometimes prove embarrassing. It 
has not been done in any instance to my 
knowledge with the apparent intent of in- 
juring the manager. 

I. feel that much of the fault in this re- 
spect lies with the citizens who approach 
the council member for information rather 
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than with the council members themselves. 
The council member in such cases may know 
the answer and he is placed in a rather 
difficult position if he refuses to give an 
opinfon. In the smaller cities the public 
expects the mayor and council members to 
be familiar with administrative details as 
well as with legislative matters. 

The best means of correcting aggravated 
situations of this kind is to remind the coun- 
cil or council member that by giving opin- 
ions of this kind to citizens they are com- 
mitting the city to actions for which they 
must assume full responsibility. Usually, 
where a council member persists in follow- 
ing this practice it sooner or later results 
in his making some promise which cannot 
be fulfilled and he finds himself in a very 
awkward position. 

C. A. Carran, East Cleveland, Ohio: This 
question has never arisen because fortu- 
nately our councilmen rarely give opinions 
to citizens on administrative matters unless 
they know the attitude of the manager. 

H. G. Crow, St. Joseph, Michigan: By 
common consent and long practice, the com- 
missioners always answer questions on ad- 
ministrative matters’ by saying, “See the 
city manager. He is taking care of that.” 
Keeping the commissionners informed and 
up to date on all matters of general interest 
avoids embarrassment to them in their con- 
tacts with the public and they in turn avoid 
embarrassing the city manager by referring 
inquiring citizens to him on administrative 
matters. I have never had any trouble with 
the commission taking matters into their 
cwn hands or giving opinions on administra- 
tive matters. 

C. A. HARRELL, Schenectady, New York: 
I very seldom have the experience of coun- 
cilmen or mayor giving opinions to citizens 
on administrative matters. Where this has 
been done the city manager has as far as 
possible gone along with the legislative offi- 
cial rather than cause public embarrassment. 
However, where major policies were in- 
volved, as when the mayor advised a fire- 
man that the city manager had no right to 
discharge him, it has been necessary to 
disagree with the official in question. 
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Don C. McMitan, Alameda, California: 
This has not at any time in my experience 
been a matter that has caused any concern. 
I have usually found that the councilmen 
are only too anxious to refer any of these 
questions to the city manager. On occasions 
I have been questioned by councilmen on 
some of the administrative moves we have 
made so that they could be informed and 
could discuss the matter intelligently with 
any citizen who might request an opinion 
from them. 


MarsHatt Morton, Columbus, Georgia: 
I make no effort to control what commis- 
sioners say to citizens, and have not been 
troubled by this type of interference with 
administrative matters. 


W. Morcan Works, Longview, Texas: 
No. Fortunately the members of the com- 
mission are thoroughly sold on the commis- 
sion-manager plan, and when one of them 
is approached on the street about a matter 
of policy he is likely to state that that is a 
matter which should be discussed by the 
whole commission and suggests that the per- 
son making the suggestion or request pre- 
sent it at a regular meeting of the whole 
commission for discussion. If it is a ques- 
tion of administration he is promptly re- 
ferred to the city manager. 


Henry A. Yancey, Greensboro, North 
Carolina: I encourage councilmen in every 
way possible to refer directly to the man- 
ager any citizens asking for information or 
making complaints. The councilmen can 
readily do this by telling the individual that 
he will receive courteous treatment at the 
hands of the manager, and that if he feels 
that he has failed to receive satisfaction 
that he, himself, will be glad to discuss the 
matter with the manager. When citizens 
approach the manager stating that they 
have been referred by a particular council- 
man, it is an excellent practice to call the 
councilman by telephone at some later date 
and advise him of the action taken and the 
impression left with the citizen. This fol- 
low-up service keeps the councilmen posted 
on the manager’s methods of handling mat- 
ters and serves to increase his confidence in 
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the management if said matters are prop- 
erly handled. 

It is also highly important to keep the 
individual councilmen as well informed on 
administrative matters as possible. This 
does not mean that they should be asked 
for advice on what action should be taken, 
but that they should be informed of the 
action taken and the reasons therefor. This 
serves to enable the councilman to make a 
proper reply to a complaining citizen, which 
he could not make if he were not kept in- 
formed, and it also leaves the impression 
with the citizen that he has an active coun- 
cilman and representative. 


Determination of Policy 


What part does the manager play in the 
determination of policy by the council? 
Where and how can he draw the line 
between policy and administration? Cite 
examples. 


Joun H. Ames, city manager, Ames, 
Iowa: I do have some part in the determi- 
nation of many of the policies by the coun- 
cil although we have a very definite under- 
standing to the effect that such advice as 
i give the council is for the purpose of fur- 
nishing them with information bearing on 
the subject which might affect their conclu- 
sions but the final determination of the 
policy is theirs and they alone must assume 
responsibility for it to the electorate. 

The usual practice in this city in such 
matters is about as follows: The mayor, 
some councilmen, or perhaps the manager, 
suggests to the entire council in session that 
a policy in respect to some matter should be 
determined. Except for minor policy mat- 
ters the subject is usually referred to one 
of the six standing committees of the coun- 
cil together with the manager and the city 
attorney or some other appropriate city 
official for review and recommendation. 

The manager assembles the data required 
for intelligent consideration of the subject 
and advises the chairman of the committee 
that such data are available. The chairman 
calls a meeting of the committee, usually in 
the office of the manager, and the subject is 
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thoroughly discussed by all members of the 
committee present. The report of the com- 
mittee, when agreed upon, is presented to 
the council at a regular meeting by the 
chairman of the committee and is discussed 
by the council as a whole. 


The report of the committee is then 
adopted by the council, stating in some 
detail the final agreed form of the policy. 
Often the motion will include a statement 
to the effect that the manager shall be re- 
sponsible for the determination and execu- 
tion of the administrative details in putting 
the policy into effect. 


A situation sometimes arises where the 
manager is compelled to administer the de- 
tails of policies in which he had no part in 
determining or with which he is not in 
accord. He must in such cases exercise 
unusual care to see that the wishes of the 
council are carried out satisfactorily or he 
will be subject to criticism by the council 
members favorable to the policy for not 
giving the policy a fair trial. In such cases, 
which fortunately are not common, it has 
been my practice frequently to consult with 
the council as to their reaction on the fair- 
ness of the methods being employed in exe- 
cuting the administrative details of the 
policy. I have found the council in all such 
instances to be fair in assuming responsi- 
bility for their acts and in many cases will- 
ing later to admit that the original policy 
determination requires change. Likewise, 
I have been wrong in some instances in 
my assumption that certain policies as deter- 
mined by the council would not prove satis- 
factory, so I am just a little cautious in 
expressing any opinions on policy matters 
and never do so unless a request is made 
by the council. 

There is no distinct line of demarcation 
as between policy and administration in my 
opinion. Policy is the expression of the 
legislative body as to the plan of action to 
be followed and administration is the de- 
tailed execution of the plan. Most policies 
as made effective by legislative action are 
merely the expression by the legislative body 
of the broad general objectives to be ob- 
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tained, leaving to the administrative officer 
the determination of those methods of exe- 
cution best suited to the needs of making 
the policy effective. It follows naturally that 
in the statement of a policy the legislative 
body often includes matters which are purely 
administrative in nature thus “freezing” 
administrative action in a given form. Like- 
wise, such legislative expression is often 
lacking in detail to the extent that the ad- 
ministrative officer is required to substitute 
his judgment for that of the legislative 
body in determining minor matters of policy 
which arise. It is therefore apparent that 
there is some overlapping of legislative and 
2dministrative authority and responsibility 
in most policy matters and the line of de- 
marcation is seldom definitely drawn. 

C. A. Carran, East Cleveland, Ohio: 
There is never the slightest doubt (and this 
is very apparent at council meetings and on 
all occasions in the attiude of the manager) 
that the council is the policy-forming body. 
The manager, of course, plays a large part 
in the forming of such policy because the 
council is dependent upon him for furnish- 
ing all of the facts and information upon 
which the decision is to be based. The pre- 
sentation of the facts, unless it is a very 
close question, usually discloses the attitude 
of the manager. However, no matter how 
one-sided the facts may be the manager 
very clearly presents the facts to the coun- 
cil for their decision. 

The manager would never recommend an 
important policy to the council unless he 
had advance knowledge that it would meet 
with their approval. Usually a councilman 
offers the policy. The manager would never 
publicly argue a matter of policy with the 
council. He would only present the facts. 
When the manager anticipates any possi- 
bility of a controversy between him and 
the council, he first discusses the matter 
privately with the council and lets the coun- 
cil decide whether or not the matter should 
come to the floor of the council. Of course, 
if the council formally requests a report and 
recommendation from the manager, then he 
must give his honest opinion even though it 
does not agree with that of the council. For- 
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tunately, we have never had any serious 
differences. 

H. G. Crow, St. Joseph, Michigan: Being 
in constant touch with the city administra- 
tion, it is natural that I as manager should 
see the need of adoption of a policy often- 
times sooner than the commissioners. In 
my experience as city manager, the com- 
mission has never adopted any policy or 
ordinance without my knowledge. I have 
never hesitated to suggest establishing pol- 
icies when I thought they were needed and 
the commissioners have also made sugges- 
tions. Whether the suggestions were made 
by the manager or one of the commission- 
ers, it has always been a fixed policy not to 
take hasty action and always to give time 
for investigation and study of all angles be- 
fore action is taken. I have always been 
in on the discussion and have felt free to 
give my views and reasons as freely as did 
the commissioners. However, it has always 
been clearly understood that the establish- 
ment of policy was their responsibility; and 
mine was to carry out the policies, once 
established. Approached in this way, with 
unprejudiced discussion, we more often than 
not finally come up with a better solution 
than the original thought. 

C. A. HARRELL, Schenectady, New York: 
Being in such close touch with the day-to- 
day operation of the city government, it is 
only natural that the chief administrative 
official should, by both informal and formal 
suggestions, influence very largely the policy 
of the legislative body. This is done by sug- 
gesting steps which should be taken to im- 
prove the operation of the city, by suggest- 
ing new lines of action or policies for the 
improvement of operations, or the discontin- 
uance or change of existing policies. Natur- 
ally, it is very important that this be done 
in such a way that council does not become, 
either in their own minds or in the minds of 
the public, a rubber stamp for administra- 
tive officials; but rather that policy should 
seem to emanate from the council in col- 
laboration with administrative officials. 

I do not believe it possible to draw a defi- 
nite immovable line between policy and 
administration. This, in my opinion, de- 
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pends in a large measure upon the desire 
of all parties concerned to cooperate for the 
well-being of the city. There are undoubt- 
edly many instances in which the manager 
projects himself into council policy although 
it must be done in such a way as not to 
seem to dictate to the council nor, as stated 
above, to have the public feel that it is a 
one-man government. On the other hand, 
there are many times in dealing with ad- 
ministrative policy where the manager can 
oil the wheels of operation and prevent much 
antagonism which might arise by informal 
discussion of proposed policies with various 
members of the legislative body. In the 
final analysis, each group must assume re- 
sponsibility for their activities, but with all 
due regard to the theory involved, I do not 
believe it possible in every instance to pre- 
scribe a hard and fast line, saying “thus 
far and no farther.” This line must be 
shifted from time to time with due regard 
to personalities and problems under dis- 
cussion. If this relationship does not exist, 
I do not see how it would be possible to 
develop between the administrative and 
legislative branches of the government, the 
mutual understanding and confidence with- 
out which very little can be accomplished. 

Don C. McMIttan, Alameda, California: 
The matter of policy forming is in my opin- 
ion solely the function of the city council, 
but surely the city manager should advise 
on matters in which he feels qualified to 
state an opinion. I have never hesitated to 
make a recommendation for or against any 
policy. 

MARSHALL Morton, Columbus, Georgia: 
The only part I play in determining the 
policy of the commission is to keep them 
just as fully informed as possible on city 
activities and to present frankly my objec- 
tions to policies which seem unsound and 
to argue freely when this seems desirable. 
The council of course does not always adopt 
my recommendations but neither do they 
vote unanimously on many subjects. The 
final action is generally the result of the 
combined views of the manager, the city 
attorney, and the commissioners, and the 
manager’s views are as fully reported in 
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the papers as those of the commissioners. 
However, if a matter solely of policy comes 
up, I leave this entirely to the commission 
to work out as they see fit, unless one of 
them asks my opinion, and in cases of this 
sort, | am careful not to appear in print. 

RoBEerRT W. PALMER (11 years’ city man- 
ager experience), Old Town, Maine, popu- 
lation 7,688: Most important policies are 
determined by the citizens at a town meet- 
ing. Any new policy is first introduced to 
the council and if adopted the manager 
speaks before civic clubs and organizations 
prior to the town meeting and again at the 
meeting. All of his talks are supported by 
the council. 

Last year when I was manager at Fort 
Fairfield we adopted a ten-year program 
amounting to $500,000 for new streets, 
schools, airport, armory, sewer system, and 
replacement of equipment. This required 
an annual appropriation of $50,000. I talked 
before every civic and service club in the 
town and at the annual meeting. The policy 
was adopted without a dissenting vote. 

W. Morcan Works, Longview, Texas: I 
think it is the duty of a city manager to 
confer with the commission about matters 
of policy, being careful not to argue the 
merits of the policy from a purely partisan 
angle but from the standpoint of whether 
the policy would conform to the charter 
and ordinances of the city, and whether or 
not it might, if adopted, set a precedent 
which could later become embarrassing to 
the city government. 

Henry A. Yancey, Greensboro, North 
Carolina: Every city. manager naturally 
plays an important part in deciding policies, 


chiefly because of his knowledge of all the 


factors to be considered and not because he 
wants to enforce his will upon the council. 
A wise council is governed by the facts and 
for this reason the manager is called upon 
for relatively few specific recommendations. 

I recall a number of years ago an in- 
stance where the city council with the aid 
of the chamber of commerce went to an- 
other city and employed a chief of police 
without consulting the manager. While this 
appointment was the committee’s responsi- 
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bility, their choice proved to be an espe- 
cially poor one, and the new chief was dis- 
missed for embezzlement approximately six 
weeks after his appointment. The manager 
showed no resentment, but the council was 
somewhat chagrined over their experience, 
and a general discussion with the manager 
resulted in making a satisfactory appoint- 
ment from the ranks. 

The drawing of a hard and fast line be- 
tween policy and administration is most 
difficult if not altogether impossible. It has 
been my practice when faced with the neces- 
sity for differentiating between policy and 
administration to insist that the council 
pass an ordinance or resolution outlining 
the policy. 


Recommendations on Policy 


When do you make recommendations to the 
council—only when requested to do so 
by the council or only when you strongly 
favor a certain policy? 


Joun H. Ames, Ames, Iowa: I sometimes 
submit detailed information to the council 
regarding some policy determination I know 
will be before them for consideration. Such 
reports do not contain any recommendation 
as to the policy I favor. When specifically 
requested by the council to submit recom- 
mendations on some policy under consider- 
ation I do so, qualified always with the 
statement that it is being submitted at their 
request and that the responsibility for the 
final determination is theirs to exercise as 
they may see fit; and in the event that it 
is contrary to my recommendations that 
every effort will be made on the part of 
the manager to carry out their wishes in its 
execution. 

C. A. Carran, East Cleveland, Ohio: Only 
when requested to do so by the council. If 
I strongly favor a certain policy, I make 
the suggestion to them privately and follow 
their advice as to whether it should become 
a matter for official council attention. 

H. G. Crow, St. Joseph, Michigan: I 
always feel free to make what I consider 
worth-while recommendations to the com- 
mission. I also feel free to propose policies 


or questions to them for their thought, com- 
ments and suggestions, on which as yet I 
am not completely sold myself. In other 
words, I feel that as manager I should keep 
pace with changing conditions and changing 
needs and at the same time should help the 
commission to do the same, and the only 
way this can be done is by keeping posted 
and discussing things together. 

C. A. HarreE.t, Schenectady, New York: 
All matters of major importance initiated 
by the administrative branch of the govern- 
ment carry a recommendation to the city 
council. On all matters which originate with 
the council, formal recommendations are 
given only as requested by the council, al- 
though naturally in a discussion of these 
matters the opinion of the city manager is 
invariably asked. 

MarsHALL Morton, Columbus, Georgia: 
Any manager familiar with both the com- 
missioners’ duties and his own should be 
able to decide what things he should leave 
to the sole responsibility of the commission 
and what he should take a part in. 

ROBERT W. PatMER, Old Town, Maine: 
I make my recommendation to the council 
whenever the occasion arises. If my recom- 
mendations are not adopted I execute the 
policy the same way as though they had 
been. 

W. Morcan Works, Longview, Texas: 
I do not always wait until requested before 
I make recommendations to the commission. 
1 feel that the city manager, being in con- 
stant touch with the mechanics of city gov- 
ernment, and with his finger, so to speak, 
on both the financial pulse and the growing- 
need pulse of the city, is certainly the one 
best suited to make recommendations of 
policy. 

Henry A. Yancey, Greensboro, North 
Carolina: Written and specific recommen- 
dations are only made to the city council 
by me upon their request. It is very obvi- 
ous that when presenting the facts on a 
subject, and discussing the subject, it will 
not be difficult for the council to determine 
the manager’s viewpoint, in which case no 
specific recommendation is necessary and 
therefore none is made. 
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problem, based on information secured directly from municipal officials. 











Current Municipal Problems 


| A brief review each month on how selected cities are handling a specific 











Bid Prices on Public Works Construction 
Compared with Estimates 


RE CITIES letting contracts for public 
works construction, and if so are the 
contractors’ bids within reasonable range of 
cost estimates? Of the 203 council-manager 
cities responding to a questionnaire survey 
conducted late in December by the Interna- 
tional City Managers’ Association, 49 cities 
had recently completed some public works 
construction or are in the process of award- 
ing contracts, 19 cities have received bids 
lately but made no contract awards because 
of high costs or the inability to obtain labor 
or materials, and 135 cities have not received 
any bids and are postponing construction 
activity until labor and materials are more 
plentiful. 

Contractors’ bids on public works in the 
68 cities reporting such information range 
from 10 per cent below the cities’ cost esti- 
mates to 235 per cent above. It is apparent 
that contractors’ bids are exceeding the more 
recent cost estimates by 20 to 50 per cent. 
In some instances, however, there was a 
considerable period between making the esti- 
mate and receiving the bids and in other 
cases perhaps insufficient allowance was 
made for prevailing high labor costs. Bids 
on the simpler projects come nearer to the 
cost estimate. 

Street Improvements. Six cities received 
street improvement bids equal to their cost 
estimates, one city 6 per cent below cost, 
while 11 others received bid prices ranging 
from 5 to 50 higher than their estimates. 
Westerville, Ohio, obtained a bid on an 
asphaltic concrete overlay on a concrete base 
that was only 5 per cent above the estimate. 
Long Beach, California, received a bid on 
street work that was 2.4 per cent under 
their estimate. Mount Lebanon Township, 
Pennsylvai.ia, accepted a bid on resurfacing 
work equaling cost estimates but rejected a 


bid for new paving 60 per cent higher than 
estimated costs. Two Rivers, Wisconsin, 
rejected bids on soil cement pavement which 
were 40 per cent higher than two-year esti- 
mates. Plans are to readvertise in the spring 
in the hope that the labor market will be 
more advantageous by that time. High 
Point, North Carolina, in awarding contracts 
on street improvements, found prices were 
generally 30 per cent higher than estimated 
costs. Similarly, South Pasadena, California, 
awarded contracts despite bid prices exceed- 
ing by 25 per cent the cost estimates pre- 
pared six months before. 


Construction conditions in Canada are 
but a little better than in the United States. 
Verdun, Quebec, received street improve- 
ment bids 10 to 12 per cent above costs, 
while Montreal East, Quebec, obtained bids 
equaling costs except in the case of a curb 
project. In the United States, several cities 
report curb and gutter projects with bid 
prices ranging from 10 per cent below to 50 
per cent above cost estimates. The extreme 
case is Royal Oak, Michigan, which re- 
ceived only one bid for curb replacement, 
and that 50 per cent higher than a one- 
month old cost estimate. 


Building Construction. All but a few of 
the bids on building construction were sub- 
stantially higher than cost estimates. Build- 
ing construction prices perhaps show the 
greatest deviation from estimated costs. Yet 
cities went ahead and awarded contracts for 
much needed fire stations and garages de- 
spite costs of 25 per cent more than origin- 
ally planned. Birmingham, Michigan, tops 
them all in receiving a bid 235 per cent 
higher than the estimated costs prepared 
three months before. In rejecting this bid, 
Birmingham delayed the construction of a 
recreation building since only one bid was 
received. Several cities commented on this 
failure of contractors to offer any bids while 
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others had only a few to choose from. For 
example, Alameda, California, failed to re- 
ceive any bids on two projects, the con- 
struction of a $13,000 pumping plant and a 
$5,000 street equipment building. Yet there 
were a few cities which received as many as 
10 or 12 bid offers. 

In like fashion, Durham, North Carolina, 
delayed construction of an airport hangar 
partition when the bid exceeded costs by 
100 per cent. In this case the city may do 
the work by force account. On the other 
hand, Alexandria, Virginia, accepted a fire 
station bid exceeding estimates by 24 per 
cent and a school building bid exceeding 
estimates by 30 per cent. Both estimates 
were only two months old. Similarly, New- 
port News, Virginia, accepted bids on public 
buildings and a swimming pool although 
they were 25 per cent higher than cost 
estimates. Rochester, New York, accepted 
a bid on garage repairs 25 per cent above 
costs. In its bridge construction program, 
High Point, North Carolina, rejected all bids 
cn two out of three projects, awarding a 
contract on the third project although bids 
were 30 per cent higher than cost estimates 
originally prepared in 1942 and revised in 
1944. 

Sewer and Water Construction. Sewer 
line and water main installations were nu- 
merous among the projects listed by the 
cities. With some exceptions, water main 
bids were on the whole fairly close to cost 
estimates. For example, Longview, Texas, 
accepted a water main bid which equalled 
cost estimates although other bids extended 
up to 60 per cent higher than estimated 
costs. Another city, Huntington Woods, 
Michigan, in receiving 12 bids on one water 
project, obtained a price that was somewhat 
less than the estimate. 

Sewer bids, while relatively more stable 
than those on building construction, were 
less so than water main prices. The bids 
reported by most cities ranged from sums 
just under the estimates up to 40 per cent 
higher than estimated. A few cities, like 


Lynwood, California, faced bids 40 per cent 
higher than cost estimates which were com- 
puted three months before the bid date. 
Yet Rochester, New York, and Norfolk, 
Virginia, reported sewer bids almost match- 
ing their estimated costs. But when more 
difficult utility construction is involved, the 
bids jump up as in the case of Asheboro, 
North Carolina, whose gravity-type mason- 
ry dam, pumping station, and pipe lines 
brought in a bid 25 per cent higher than 
nine-month-old cost estimates. 

Several cities expressed an interest in 
utility plant equipment as distinguished 
from utility construction. Of interest per- 
haps are the apparently reasonable bids 
received by Greensboro and Rocky Mount, 


North Carolina, on their equipment pur-. 


chases. Greensboro acquired diesel engines 
and pumps at bids only 5 per cent above 
year-old estimates. Rocky Mount bought 
machinery for the power and gas plants at 
prices substantially the same as 1941 esti- 
mates. But delivery of the equipment is 
another matter. Rocky Mount, for example, 
must wait 12 to 18 months for the power 
plant equipment. 

Many cities rejecting bids as being “too 
high” intend to wait for more favorable 
labor and material conditions or plan to 
undertake the construction by force account. 
Beloit, Wisconsin, has deferred a street 
project and a hospital addition. Other cities 
intending to wait for more favorable con- 
ditions are Bartlesville, Oklahoma; Ishpem- 
ing, Michigan; and Waycross, Georgia. 
Traverse City, Michigan, is employing city 
labor to construct a building project after 
rejection of bids exceeding cost estimates 
by approximately 50 per cent. Some con- 
tractors were reported to be willing to accept 
contracts but only on a cost-plus basis, 
which most cities will not grant. It is pos- 
sible, however, that the present undesir- 
able market may be so prolonged that the 
cities now biding their time may be forced 
to do business at high cost in order to real- 
ize their essential projects. 
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Recent Federal Action Affecting Cities 


urplus Airports. Cities interested in ac- 

quiring military airports should make 
application to the Director of Disposal, 
Review, and Real Estate, Surplus Property 
Administration, Third and D Street, S.E., 
Washington, D. C. Cities that also want 
the surplus equipment available at such 
airports should ask the SPA that no equip- 
ment be removed from the airport until final 
disposal is made of the entire property. To 
obtain a surplus field the municipality must 
agree to maintain and operate it at all times 
as a public airport. 

Eleven municipal airports in Oregon are 
slated for early return to cities by the Army 
or Navy. During this period of arranging 
the termination of leases and other agree- 
ments the cities will be allowed to use the 
fields under an interim permit in return for 
providing fire and police protection. 

Housing Exhibit. The Federal Public 
Housing Authority is conducting a demon- 
stration at Silver Spring, Maryland, near 
Washington, D., C., January 12 to February 
9, to show how temporary war housing units 
can be panelized and reassembled into useful 
structures to serve a wide variety of veteran 
and civilian needs. Fifty-five buildings have 
been erected on a 20-acre tract and munici- 
pal officials are invited to inspect the various 
types of housing. Full details may be ob- 
tained from the FPHA, Longfellow Build- 
ing, Washington 25, D. C., or from any 
I'PHA regional office. 

Miscellaneous. Congress on December 20 
passed the first deficiency bill which includes 
an additional $12,500,000 for public works 
planning advances to supplement the $17,- 
500,000 voted earlier in 1945. The bill also 
includes $473,528 for reimbursement to 
municipalities for damages to streets and 
roads caused by military, naval, or govern- 
ment contractor activities in connection with 
the war. Such reimbursements will be made 
under Public Law 146. The nature of the 


claim must be outlined fully to the Public 
Roads Administration which will decide 
whether reimbursement is justified, and 
Congress must act on each claim before 
payment. 

Among the many bills of municipal inter- 
est now before Congress are the federal aid 
airport bill (S.2), the general housing bill 
(S.1592), the hospital bill (S.191), health 
insurance (S.1606-H.R. 4730), and a num- 
ber of social security bills. 

Purchasing agents of cities interested in 
buying federal surplus property should have 
Regulations 5 and 10 of the Surplus Prop- 
erty Administration dealing with real prop- 
erty, Regulation 16 on airport property, and 
Regulation 19 on authorizing donations of 
property of no commercial value. 


Plans to Improve Services, Reduce Costs, 
and “Pay-As-We-Go” 


Gye city council of Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts (110,879), recently received 
from City Manager John B. Atkinson a 95- 
page report entitled Postwar Cambridge 
which contains recommendations based on 
studies made by the planning board, by a 
committee of department heads, and by the 
city manager. It also contains a series of 
special reports dealing with recreation, hous- 
ing and urban redevelopment, traffic and 
highways, rapid transit, and city finances. 

In the report the manager recommends 
that the city council review the postwar 
highway program in cooperation with the 
state and metropolitan district authorities, 
authorize the installation of parking meters, 
authorize the construction of suitable bus 
loading platforms and pedestrian traffic con- 
trol in certain sections of the city, authorize 
the development of adequate parking facil- 
ities, adopt a specific program for the ac- 
quisition and development of new recrea- 
tional areas, and adopt the principle of 
long-range financial programming. He also 
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recommends that the council create a public 
works committee consisting of the manager, 
representatives of the council and planning 
board, together with necessary department 
heads, to prepare a comprehensive public 
works program including schools and recre- 
ation. With regard to a war memorial it is 
suggested that no action be taken until a 
majority of the veterans have returned to the 
community. 

In this report to the city council the city 
manager points out that “it is difficult to 
give the proper type of service to our citi- 
zens . . . with such a large number of de- 
partments.” The city manager indicates 
that after the first two years it probably 
would be possible to save $100,000 a year 
through consolidation of some of the 40 
departments. He points out for example 
that the present five separate garages could 
be consolidated into one modern garage, that 
it might be possible to place the city hospital 
under the health department, and that many 
small departments could be combined with 
other departments which have somewhat 
similar functions. In closing the report the 
city manager states: “The policy of ‘pay- 
as-we-go’ has worked well in the past four 
years. It has resulted in no borrowing of 
long-term funds and the reduction of the 
city’s debt by over 50 per cent. If possible 
it should be continued, but not at the ex- 
pense of necessary city services.” 


Federal and Local Action Toward 
Solving Housing Shortage 


HE FEDERAL government and cities are 
taking action on many fronts to solve 
the serious housing problem. President Tru- 
man on December 12 appointed Wilson W. 
Wyatt, former mayor of Louisville, as hous- 
ing expediter to carry out a program calling 
for (1) release of surplus war housing for 
veterans, (2) reestablishment of priorities 
for building materials, and (3) price control 
for both old and new housing. 
The first of these steps was taken by 
Congress on December 20 in appropriating 
$191,900,000 to the National Housing 
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Agency to cover the cost of panelizing, ship- 
ping, and re-erecting surplus war housing 
for occupancy by veterans. Under this bill, 
which was signed by the President on De- 
cember 31, cities will have to furnish neces- 
sary sites for such housing and also the 
necessary streets, sidewalks, and utility serv- 
ices. Cities also will be required to pay any 
annual deficit in the management and oper- 
ation of the project and to defray the cost 
of removing the housing when it is no longer 
needed. The housing must be removed with- 
in two years after the war emergency. The 
administrator of the NHA has stated that 
under this law 100,000 housing units can be 
provided for veterans. 

The second step in the legislative program 
was taken by Congress on December 19 
when it voted to extend through June, 1946, 
the second war powers act under which the 
President established a system of priorities 
for the construction of houses priced at 
$10,000 or less with occupancy. preference 
to veterans. The purpose of this program 
is to channel about 50 per cent of all build- 
ing materials into residential construction 
up to the $10,000 ceiling, turning material 
away from industrial and commercial build- 
ing. Priorities will be issued through FHA 
field offices, and approval of builders’ pro- 
posed sales prices and rentals will be made 
by the FHA offices on the basis of a rough 
approximation of value of current costs plus 
a reasonable margin of profit. Mr. Wyatt 
expressed his intention of getting houses 
built considerably below the $10,000 ceiling 
and said that the building industry could 
be brought to do this. 

The third item in the President’s program, 
price control for housing, is one of the fea- 
tures of the Patman bill (H.R. 4761) which 
is still under consideration by a House com- 
mittee. 

Cities in various parts of the country are 
taking action to help veterans find housing, 
and the state legislatures in New York, IIli- 
nois, Minnesota, and Colorado have been 
urged to hold special sessions to push 
through emergency legislation. Everywhere 
it is conceded that the problem is large and 
complicated and one for which there can be 
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no single satisfactory and productive solu- 
tion. In cities where concrete action has 
been taken the number of accommodations 
provided does not approach the estimated 
need. 

In New York City, Army and Coast 
Guard installations are being converted to 
provide some 3,500 family units for veterans 
with the state providing the necessary funds. 
Kansas City, Missouri, on December 31 
made application to the FPHA for 2,000 
cemountable housing units. Rochester, New 
York, has established a housing bureau in 
the city hall to help veterans find homes. A 
municipal housing advisory committee, made 
up of local construction men, is securing the 
release of materials and supplies to speed 
up the construction of hundreds of new 
homes. The city is selling tax-foreclosed 
lots to builders for home construction pur- 
poses. Flint, Michigan, has a 13-man com- 
mittee appointed by the mayor to study the 
city’s acute housing situation. Youngstown, 
Ohio, is considering the conversion of three 
old school buildings into apartments. Toledo, 
Ohio, recently established a war housing 
center in the department of public affairs. 

When the power of the city of Newark, 
New Jersey, to provide emergency houses 
for veterans was questioned by bond houses 
recently, the state sinking fund commission 
offered to take any amount of the city’s 
notes issued for this purpose. In Minnesota 
at least a half dozen cities at the end of 
the year were engaged in providing housing 
for veterans’ families. The attorney general 
held that cities could lease FPHA housing. 


In Racine, Wisconsin, Mayor Francis H. 
Wendt early in December directed the build- 
ing inspector to refrain from issuing build- 
ing permits except for homes and other 
types of shelter with the hope of diverting 
building materials and labor to home con- 
struction. During the first month of opera- 
tion under this order many applications for 
commercial and industrial building permits 
were denied and many others who had in- 
tended to apply for such permits postponed 
action. Racine also has appropriated $105,- 
000 to be used in helping to meet the hous- 
ing shortage. 


Dual Disposal of Sewage and Garbage 
Financed by Service Charge 


HE NUMBER ONE postwar project at 

Port Huron, Michigan (32,759), is a 
sewage treatment plant which will also han- 
dle the disposal of garbage. The entire plant 
including interceptor sewers will cost $1,- 
€00,000, of which $130,000 is for the gar- 
bage disposal unit. The garbage will be 
collected in cans which will be replaced with 
clean cans, hauled to the plant, dumped, and 
the cans washed, sterilized, and returned to 
householders at the time of the next collec- 
tion. Each truck will haul approximately 
200 cans per trip. The garbage will be 
ground and introduced into the digester tank 
of the plant. 


This method of garbage disposal produces 
«. large amount of gas which will be collected 
and used for pumping sewage, for the heat- 
ing of water for use in the digester tank 
coils, and for the heating sewage and gar- 
bage disposal buildings. 

The dual disposal method was adopted 
after the city had carefully investigated the 
disposal of garbage by incineration and 
found that the cost of equipment and opera- 
tion of a grinding disposal unit at the sew- 
age plant would be less than the cost of 
building and operating an incinerator. At 
the present time garbage in Port Huron is 
collected by a private collector and disposed 
of by feeding to hogs and in some cases by 
fill and burial. 


The disposal of garbage by grinding and 
discharge into the sewer system was started 
in this country in 1933 when Baltimore, 
Maryland, built a garbage grinding station 
to relieve municipal incinerators during sum- 
mer peak loads. St. Louis in 1934 built the 
first garbage grinding plant for the disposal 
of all garbage collected by city forces. In- 
dianapolis set up a temporary grinding plant 
at the grit chambers of a sewage treatment 
plant in 1935 when the city’s garbage re- 
duction plant was put out of service. Dual 
disposal plants are in operation today at 
Lansing, Michigan; Findlay, Ohio; Marion, 
Indiana; and such a plant is being con- 
sidered for Neenah-Menasha, Wisconsin. 
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A number of factors other than the design 
of the grinding equipment must be taken 
into consideration in deciding on the feasi- 
bility of the grinding method of garbage dis- 
posal for any particular city. A competent 
engineer should make a thorough survey of 
the local situation, including the character- 
istics of the sewer system and the receiving 
streams as a basis for deciding on this 
method of disposal. 

Revenue bonds will be issued to finance 
construction costs—LEOoNARD G. HowELtL, 
city manager, Port Huron, Michigan. 





Adopts Four-Point Program on Automobile 
Parking Problem 

IAMI BEACH, Florida (28,012), 

which has a greatly increased pop- 
ulation during the winter months, has just 
embarked on a comprehensive attack on the 
automobile parking problem, the acuteness 
of which is indicated in part by the fact that 
the city has 22,000 hotel rooms and 10,000 
apartment units largely occupied during the 
winter by people who arrive in the city by 
automobile. More than 100,000 cars enter 
and leave the city each day over the three 
causeways which afford access to the city. 
With a view to providing adequate parking 
space in all commercial and multiple-family 
areas a four-point program has_ been 
adopted: 

1. The city will utilize for parking pur- 
poses property already owned by the city in 
close proximity to the business district. The 
first step is now under way on the municipal 
golf course where provision is being made 
for parking 400 cars; this project will be 
extended as need arises to accommodate 
1,000 cars. Tracts owned by the city in 
other areas will accommodate 900 cars. 

2. The city will acquire by purchase off- 
street parking areas in sections where city- 
owned property is not now available. This 
will be done on a limited experimental basis 
if a proposed bond issue is approved. 

3. Parking stations will be established at 
intervals on certain main business streets. At 
these points bonded attendants will take 
charge of cars for those desiring the service 
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and park them in the parking areas pro- 
vided by the city. Cars will be returned to 
owners either at the station where originally 
left or at any other station at which they 
may call. These stations will be about two 
blocks apart with closer intervals in the 
more crowded areas. A nominal charge will 
be made for this special service, which can- 
not be placed in operation until manpower 
is more plentiful. It is expected that street 
parking may be eliminated in locations 
where this plan is in operation. 

4. Parking meters will be installed on 
business streets near the ocean and on other 
business streets where off-street parking has 
been or will be provided, and in off-street 
parking areas. The meters will be installed 
only for the purpose of regulating traffic and 
making possible the efficient use of parking 
space. Their use is the only means that has 
been devised which makes it possible for a 
police officer to determine whether a car has 
been parked longer than is permissible in a 
given location. Efforts in the past to ac- 
complish this result with foot patrolmen 
have been only about 50 to 60 per cent 
effective. 

The parking areas outlined in item 1 will 
cost about one-half million dollars for land 
and development as parking areas, or ap- 
proximately $500 for each car space. The 
areas the city proposes to purchase under 
item 2 will cost on the average, including 
development as parking lots, in excess of 
$750 for each car space. It is proposed that 
all net operating revenues derived from the 
use of meters and the use of parking areas 
will be used to acquire and develop addi- 
tional property as parking lots so that ade- 
quate parking space will be available at a 
nominal charge. The charge proposed dur- 
ing the trial period is five cents for one or 
two hours on streets, depending on location, 
and five cents per hour or 25 cents for all- 
day parking on the off-street areas. The 
meters have been purchased on condition 
that after a trial period of three months 
they are to be removed without cost or 
obligation on the part of the city if their 
use proves unsatisfactory —CLAUDE A. REN- 
SHAW, city manager, Miami Beach, Florida. 
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Source: Engineering News-Record 


This chart shows trends in contracts for civil 
engineering construction in continental United 
States only and does not include construction by 
military combat engineers, American contracts 
outside the country, or shipbuilding. During the 
first 44 weeks of 1945 construction contracts 
totaled $1,823,488,000 or 18 per cent above the 
same period in 1944. Public construction totaled 
$1,016,102,000, which is 17 per cent lower than 
last year. Of the public total, $704,634,000 was 
for federal work, 30 per cent below 1944, and 
$311,468,000 was for state and municipal work, 
43 per cent above a year ago. Private construc- 
tion totaled $807,386,000, 153 per cent above 
1944. The minimum size projects included are: 
waterworks and waterways projects, $15,000; 
other public works, $25,000; industrial building, 
$40,000; and other buildings, $150,000. 
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Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


The consumers price index—the average cost 
of items making up 70 per cent of family budg- 
ets of wage earners and lower salaried workers 
in large cities—stood at 129.2 on November 15, 
1945, as compared with 128.9 on October 15, 
1945 (1935-39=100). The family food bill was 
up 0.6 per cent and there were scattered in- 





creases in the prices of clothing and housefur- 
nishings. The index is up 2.1 per cent from No- 
vember, 1944, the largest increases being 4.4 
per cent in the cost of clothing and 3.8 per cent 
in the cost of housefurnishings. Living costs on 
November 15, 1945, were 28.2 per cent above 
those of January 15, 1941, and 31.0 per cent 
above those of August 15, 1939. This index 
does not reflect, however, additional wartime in- 
creases causes by lower quality, disappearance 
of low-priced goods, and forced changes in living 
habits. 


— MUNICIPAL BOND YIELDS 
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Source: The Bond Buyer 


The Bond Buyer’s index stood at 1.42 on 
January 1, 1946, as compared with 1.51 on De- 
cember 1, 1945. (Note: This index averages 
bond yields of 20 large cities; yields vary in- 
versely with bond prices.) 
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Source: Bureau of the Census and National Safety Council 


Motor vehicle deaths in the United States 
totaled 3,230 in November, 1945, which was 40 
per cent more than in November, 1944, and 17 
per cent less than in November, 1941. 














What American Cities Are Doing” 








Baltimore Levies Transit Taxes 


ALTIMORE, Maryland, has used its blanket 

taxing power (PuBLIC MANAGEMENT, De- 
cember, 1945, p. 344) to revise transit company 
taxes by placing a 15 per cent tax on gross rev- 
enues of bus operations and by raising from 3 
per cent to 9 per cent the existing tax on gross 
revenues of streetcar and trackless trolley oper- 
ations. The tax on streetcar operations had 
been reduced by stages during the depression 
from 9 per cent to 3 per cent. To balance the 
1946 budget the council also has. added 10 cents 
to the tax rate and cut the budget by $1,774,000, 
principally in the public works, public welfare, 
and park departments. In cutting the street 
reconstruction and other maintenance items the 
council took the position that the proposed pro- 
gram was broader than could be carried out in 
view of the material and manpower situation. 


Regulation of Taxicabs 


Seattle, Washington (406,764), has adopted 
an ordinance requiring taxi drivers to be finger- 
printed and photographed before licenses are 
granted. Kansas City, Kansas (121,458), re- 
cently adopted an ordinance limiting the oper- 
ation of taxicabs to persons not engaged in any 
other occupation. The ordinance is designed to 
eliminate irresponsible operators and drivers 
who work part-time at the taxicab business. The 
ordinance also increases the annual license fee 
for taxicab operators to $20 for the first cab, 
and $15 for each additional cab, replacing the 
present fee of $12 per cab. In addition, each 
driver pays an annual fee of $3. Saginaw, Mich- 


*Based in part on information in newsletters of 
several national organizations of public officials: 
American Municipal Association, American Public 
Welfare Association, American Public Works As- 
sociation, American Society of Planning Officials, 
Civil Service Assembly, Federation of Tax Ad- 
ministers, Governmental Research Association, In- 
ternational Association of Chiefs of Police, Inter- 
national City Managers’ Association, Municipal 
Finance Officers Association, National Association 
ot Assessing Officers, National Association of Hous- 
ing Officials, National Fire Protection Association, 
National Institute of Governmental Purchasing, 
National Institute of Municipal Law Officers, and 
United States Conference of Mayors. 


igan (82,794), has permitted the operation of 
five additional cabs by allowing one taxicab for 
each 1,800 population instead of one for each 
2,000... . A suggested ordinance regulating the 
operation of taxicabs and providing for the 
issuance of certificates of convenience and ne- 
cessity is contained in a report entitled Mu- 
nicipal Franchising of Taxicabs, published by 
the League of North Carolina Municipalities at 
Raleigh. 


Personnel News 


Wayne County, Michigan, has amended its 
civil service rules to permit county employees 
time off with pay to attend certain types of in- 
stitutes and other meetings for a period not 
exceeding seven work days if in the opinion of 
the civil service commission such attendance 
will be beneficial to the public service. . . . In 
Richmond, California, 14 policemen recently 
underwent a one-week training period in race 
relations and the prevention of civil disturb- 
ances. .. . Tucson, Arizona, recently adopted 
a retirement system for all employees except 
firemen and policemen; Riverside, California, 
voted to come under the state retirement plan 
for all city employees; and the city councils of 
six Michigan cities have voted to come under 
the statewide retirement p!an: Holland, Mar- 
quette, Grosse Pointe Park, Ypsilanti, Traverse 
City, and Plymouth. . . . In Seattle, Washington, 
the firemen have proposed in an initiative to be 
voted on at the March 12 city election that the 
48-hour week be established for the fire de- 
partment. The council had previously rejected 
the proposal and had given the firemen one day 
off in six, effective January 1. It is estimated 
that the new plan if adopted would add between 
200 and 300 firemen to the 609 men now on 
the force and place an additional expense of 
at least one-half million dollars on the city. 
... In Kansas City, Missouri, 67 city employees 
on military leave were discharged from the 
armed forces during the seven months ending 
November 30. Of this number, 63 returned to 
positions with the city and four accepted posi- 
tions elsewhere. 
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In Durham, North Carolina, the city manager . 


and 20 department heads and administrative as- 
sistants have started a group discussion on the 
techniques of municipal administration using the 
textbook of this title issued by the Interna- 
tional City Managers’ Association and led by 
a professor at Duke University. . . . Toledo, 
Ohio, in 1945 established a 40-hour week with 
time and one-half for overtime. ... In Kan- 
sas City, Missouri, the police board which is 
appointed by the governor, has ruled that any 
policeman who joins a union will be discharged 
immediately. The police board in St. Louis had 
taken similar action in November (PuBiic MAN- 
AGEMENT, December, 1945, p. 344) and on De- 
cember 19 dismissed two policemen who had 
been leaders in organizing a union. The board 
found that it would be impractical to dismiss 
more than 900 policemen who had joined the 
union. . . . Seattle, Washington, has increased 
the salaries of city employees $30 per month 
in lieu of a $15 war bonus, boosting the city’s 
salary and wage cost by $650,000 a year. 


Citits Make Airport Surveys 


Metropolitan airport studies have been com- 
pleted or are nearing completion in many metro- 
politan areas, according to the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration. The cities which are making 
these surveys are Boston, Providence, New 
York, Philadelphia, Rochester, Syracuse, At- 
lanta, Birmingham, Miami, Nashville, Chicago, 
Cleveland, Detroit, Indianapolis, Minneapolis, 
St. Paul, St. Louis, Dallas, Fort Worth, Hous- 
ton, Omaha, Los Angeles, Seattle, Milwaukee, 
and Newport News. Questions which each met- 
ropolitan area must answer according to the 
CAA are: how many airports? how big? where? 


To Vote on Higher Tax Rate 


Cleveland, Ohio, will ask the voters at a 
special election on February 19 to authorize a 
two and one-half mill increase in the operating 
tax levy for the next three years. This action is 
based on a report recently made to the finance 
director by the consulting service of the Na- 
tional Municipal League on the necessity of ad- 
ditional operating funds for the city and on the 
feasibility of securing them without an increase 
in the over-all tax rate. The report points out 
that since the adoption of the present 7.5 mill 


operating levy in 1940 there has been a sharp 
increase in the cost of living and that the oper- 
ating budget for 1946 on the basis of the 7.5 
mill levy is out of balance by at least $2,100,- 
000. A considerable saving could be effected, ac- 
cording to the report, through the refunding of 
nearly $11,000,000 carrying 4 per cent interest, 
the new bonds to bear interest at 2 per cent. 


Statewide Action on Building Codes 


The League of Oregon Cities has set up a 
committee to prepare a building code suitable 
for adoption by cities of less than 2,000 popu- 
lation. In Pennsylvania the bureau of muni- 
cipal affairs of the Department of Internal 
Affairs will soon start work on a model borough 
building code. In Minnesota the enactment of 
building regulations has been encouraged by an 
act of the 1945 legislature permitting munici- 
palities to adopt technical codes by reference 
instead of by inclusion in full as a published 
ordinance. The Massachusetts Federation of 
Taxpayers Association, Inc. (11 Beacon Street, 
Boston) has published a brief report outlining 
a proposal to facilitate building code prepara- 
tion and revision in Massachusetts communi- 
ties. It is proposed that well-known national 
codes be adopted by reference. In Connecticut 
a state building code has been prepared in the 
form of a model ordinance for local adoption. 
The Association of Washington Cities has re- 
cently prepared a model building code. . . . The 
city council of Toledo, Ohio, on December 26 
adopted a new building code which became 
effective January 1. 


New Sources of Local Revenue 


Omaha, Nebraska (223,844), has adopted a 
two-cent tax on each package of cigarettes, ef- 
fective February 15; an occupation tax on 
electric utilities; a tax on pinball machines and 
juke boxes; and has increased the tax on auto- 
mobiles and trucks. . . . In Kansas City, Mis- 
souri (399,178), the two-cent per package cig- 
arette tax levied by the city produced a total 
of $764,688 in 1945. The tax stamp must be 
affixed on every package by the wholesale job- 
bers of cigarettes who make payments direct to 
the city. . . . Lynwood, California (10,982), has 
adopted a new business license ordinance which 
increases the revenue from this source from 
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$16,000 a year to $27,000. . . . Clanton, Ala- 
bama (3,982), has adopted a gasoline tax of 
one cent per gallon and an amusement tax of 
two cents per ticket. . . . Many cities in Ore- 
gon have adopted a 25 cents to $1 surcharge on 
water rates or a sewer service charge to finance 
water and sewer extensions and plants. . 

Four Minnesota towns (Alexandria, Edgerton, 
Princeton, and Willmar) have recently adopted 
ordinances providing for sewer service charges 
to help finance the cost of operating sewage 
disposal plants. The Minnesota legislature in 
1945 adopted an act enabling the cities of Du- 
luth, Minneapolis, and St. Paul to finance gar- 
bage and rubbish disposal on a service charge 
basis. . . . In Flint, Michigan (151,543), the 
city manager reports that the new 10 per cent 
hard liquor tax enacted by the 1945 legislature 
brought the city $275,000 during the last six 
months of 1945. . . . Miami, Florida, voters 
by a 6-to-1 vote have approved a proposal 
which will enable the city to collect charges for 
sewer service. . . . In San Diego, California 
(286,050), revenues other than property taxes 
have jumped considerably in the last five years. 
From 1939-40 to 1944-45 the income from li- 
cense fees increased from $96,027 to $490,561, 
franchise taxes from $142,559 to $377,732, and 
court fines and penalties from $155,298 to $428,- 
612. Parking meters which were non-existent 
in 1939-40 yielded $245,201 in 1944-45. . 

Youngstown, Ohio, has adopted an ordinance 
levying an annual license of $10 on each me- 
chanical amusement device. . . . Buffalo, New 
York, has taken aggressive steps to collect de- 
linquent taxes by seizing rents of delinquent 
properties. . . . In Memphis, Tennessee (292,- 
042), the 1,950 parking meters, installed at a 
cost of $56 each, produce about $12,000 per 
month. . . . Toledo, Ohio (282,349), is con- 
sidering the adoption of a 1 per cent income tax. 


Public Buildings As War Memorials 


A survey of plans for war memorials in 80 
cities, made a few months ago by the Citizens 
Regional Planning Council in Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, shows that useful projects are preferred 
to monuments. If present planning prevails, 
municipal auditoriums will serve as war me- 
morials in Akron, Albany, Dallas, Dayton, Du- 
luth, Erie, Flint, Lansing, Los Angeles, Madison, 
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Rochester, San Diego, Schenectady, South Bend, 
Utica, and Wichita. Stadiums will be built in 
Baltimore, Hartford, Long Beach, Reading, and 
Washington. Other cities are considering com- 
munity centers, memorial buildings, memorial 
boulevards, city halls, and other projects, with 
nearly one-third of the 80 cities reporting that 
no memorial was being considered. 


Study City-County Consolidation 


In Jefferson County, Alabama, which in- 
cludes the city of Birmingham, a commission to 
study the question of city-county consolidation 
was organized late in 1945 under authority of 
the 1945 legislature. The president of Howard 
University was elected chairman and the direc- 
tor of the Bureau of Public Administration at 
the University of Alabama, secretary. This com- 
mission is charged by law to report its findings 
to the 1947 session of the legislature. Some 
three years ago the Bureau of Public Adminis- 
tration, at the request of the Jefferson County 
legislative delegation, made a survey of the 
feasibility of consolidating the cqinty and city 
school systems. 


On the Public Utility Front 


In Alabama the towns of Brent (829), New- 
ton (616), Orrville (416), Trinity (249), and 
Waverly (321), are in various stages of ac- 
quiring or planning for the construction of 
waterworks systems. The towns of Cordova 
(1,565), Jasper (6,847), and Parrish (870), 
Alabama, are jointly operating waterworks re- 
cently acquired from a privately owned water 
company. . . . Florence, Alabama (15,043), has 
recently completed negotiations with the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority for the acquisition of 
rural electric lines serving Lauderdale County 
in which Florence is located. . . . Gainesville, 
Florida (13,757), recently acquired the owner- 
ship and operation of a cemetery when a pri- 
vately-owned cemetery association failed. .. . 
The city council of Detroit, Michigan, has re- 
pealed a 1922 ordinance requiring two men to 
operate a streetcar. The city has purchased two 
PCC cars for one-man operation and 78 more 
are on order. The old-type streetcars are being 
converted to one-man operation. The street 


railway department also is acquiring larger buses . 


than the 21-27 passenger units partly in order 
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to reduce the wage cost per revenue passenger. 
. . . Cleveland, Ohio, will purchase 50 addi- 
tional electric trolley buses, making a total of 
178 such vehicles in use, and will remove safety 
islands from the streets since buses will stop at 
the curb. . . . The city council of Kenosha, 
Wisconsin (48,765), recently engaged a firm of 
consulting engineers to make an airport survey 
for the city. . . . The small towns of Hayfield 
(742) and Waltham (172), Minnesota, recently 
voted to establish city-owned electric distribu- 
tion systems. . . . The city council of Interna- 
tional Falls, Minnesota (5,626), has engaged an 
engineering firm to make a survey looking to- 
ward the installation of a central heating sys- 
tem. . . . Rolla, Missouri (5,141), recently re- 
ceived the approval of that state’s regulatory 
body to purchase the local electric utility. 


City Planning in Small Cities 


In Oregon the cities of Portland (305,394), 
and Corvallis (8,392), have recently completed 
master plans, and Albany (5,654), Bend (10,- 
021), and Salem (30,908), have started work on 
such plans. In Minnesota the cities of Bemidji 
(9,437), Brainerd (12,071), and Marshall 
(4,590) have employed consulting engineers to 
assist local planning commissions in the prepara- 
tion of master plans. Cities which have re- 
cently appointed planning commissions include 
Tuscaloosa (27,493) and Selma (19,834) Ala- 
bama; Paris (6,395) and Tullahoma (4,549) 
Tennessee; Grand Ledge, Michigan (3,899); 
Chilton (2,203), Lakemills (2,219), Reedsburg 
(3,608), and Tomah (3,817), Wisconsin. 


Vote Bonds for Public Works 


Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, on November 27 
by a 5-to-1 vote approved a bond issue of $15,- 
363,000 for civic improvements such as sani- 
tary sewers and disposal plant, water mains, 
elevated storage tanks, fire stations and equip- 
ment, parks, library, etc. Only property-owning 
taxpayers were eligible to vote. Affidavits to 
this effect were provided at the polls for voters 
who did not have tax receipts, and precinct offi- 
cials decided on the eligibility of voters. . 
Dallas, Texas, on December 8 by a 2-to-1 ma- 
jority approved a $40,000,000 ten-year plan 
bond issue, including $10,000,000 for schools, 
$7,000,00 for an auditorium, $1,500,000 for a 
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public market, $1,500,000 for a new fire station 
and equipment, $1,000,000 for a new library, 
nearly $3,000,000 for storm sewers, $1,000,000 
for an airport, $2,000,000 for a livestock coli- 
seum, $2,500,000 for a new city hall and site, 
$2,500,000 for parks and playgrounds, and the 
remainder for street openings and widenings, 
paving, waterworks improvement, and sewers. 
Only 5,372 out of 125,000 potential voters went 
to the polls. . . . Boise, Idaho, on December 4 
approved by a 6-to-1 vote a $750,000 school 
building program. . . . Birmingham, Alabama, on 
November 20 adopted a $7,000,000 school bond 
issue and a $1,000,000 street and highway im- 
provement issue. . Taxpaying voters in 
Cushing, Oklahoma (7,703), on December 11 by 
a 10-to-1 vote approved a $420,000 bond issue 
to finance a city hall, fire station, memorial rec- 
reation center, stadium, and park improve- 
ments. The memorial recreation center will in- 
clude a banquet room, basketball court, bowl- 
ing alleys, and swimming pool. 


Finance News From Here and There 


Oshkosh, Wisconsin (39,089), has recently 
centralized all purchasing in the office of the 
city comptroller. . . . West Bend, Wisconsin 
(5,452), has enacted an ordinance relieving the 
council of the drudgery of passing upon bills 
submitted by creditors. Among the many cities 
in Wisconsin that have accumulated reserve 
funds are Menasha, $320,000; Manitowoc, 
$400,000; and Beaver Dam, $375,000. Janes- 
ville, Wisconsin (22,992), has earmarked $548,- 
000 of surplus funds to finance specific improve- 
ments, Kenosha $250,000 to finance a new vo- 
cational school, and Green Bay $220,000 for 
schools and $100,000 for an incinerator. .. . 
Kansas City, Missouri, has secured a 10 per 
cent reduction in the cost of surety bonds of 
city employees as a result of the adoption of 
the “position’’ schedule policy to replace the 
“individual” schedule type. 

San Diego (286,050), has improved its ac- 
counting system by providing that revenues and 
other cash receipts are to be posted daily, by 
mechanizing the payroll system and preparing 
a payroll manual, by adopting standard classi- 
fications of accounts, and by requiring the use 
of receiving reports to facilitate the payment of 
invoices. . . . Detroit, Michigan, under a char- 
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ter amendment adopted in November, is con- 
solidating 34 city operating funds into one gen- 
eral fund. The only separate funds to be main- 
tained in the future will be for debt service, 
pensions, schools, and utilities. Elimination of 
these funds greatly simplifies accounting pro- 
cedures. . . . Youngstown, Ohio (167,720) re- 
cently received $25,000 from the Federal Works 
Agency for the preparation of plans for a sewage 
disposal plant and intercepting sewers which 
will cost $2,500,000. 


Municipal Reports on Exhibition 


Cities winning first and second place in their 
population groups in the municipal report con- 
test sponsored by the American Institute of 
Graphic Arts are: First place—Berkeley and Los 
Angeles, California; Portland, Oregon; Talla- 
hassee, Florida; Bloomfield, Connecticut; and 
Charlotte, Vermont. Second place—Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin; Sacramento, California; Greenfield, 
Massachusetts; Bellows Falls, Vermont; and 
Houlton, Maine. Winnetka, Illinois, won third 
place in the 10,000-to-50,000 group. Included 
in the contest were general, financial, planning, 
housing, and other reports issued by cities. The 
judges were Arthur R. Thompson of the Bell 
Telephone Laboratories, the late Paul F. Berda- 
nier of the J. Walker Thompson Company, and 
Hubert Foster of The Mead Corporation. From 
this collection of municipal reports the Institu- 
tute (115 East 40 Street, New York) selected 
65 which were put on exhibit at the New York 
Public Library. Three sets of the exhibit are 
available, one for use in public libraries and 
two mounted on mantels that can be hung on 
walls where meetings are held. The library ex- 
hibit and one of the panel exhibits are on 
display during January in Boston. 


From the Public Works Field 


The Seattle city council has appropriated 
$30,000 for the purchase of a new asphalt mix- 
ing plant from the federal government... . 
Green Bay, Wisconsin (46,235), recently au- 
thorized the preparation of plans and specifica- 
tions for a municipal incinerator and municipal 
garage. .. . The city councils of Iron Moun- 
tain (11,080) and Kingsford (5,771), Michigan, 
have voted jointly to develop plans for a sew- 
age disposal plant that will serve both com- 
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munities. . . . Midland, Michigan (10,329), will 
purchase for $3,250 an atlas of aerial maps of 
the city area and a radius of one mile outside 
the city limits. The maps will be used by the 
assessors and also by the planning commission. 
Their use will eliminate much preliminary work 
in the planning of sewer construction. . . . Thirty 
Minnesota municipalities have employed en- 
gineers to prepare plans for new sewage treat- 
ment plants. Among these cities are Rochester, 
Faribault, Crookston, Anoka, and Watseka. A 
recent survey showed that about one-third of 
the cities and villages in Minnesota need sewage 
treatment facilities. . . . Revised specifications 
on Portland concrete pavement, prepared by the 
American Public Works Association, include 
provisions for gearing the water-cement ratio 
to meet the requirements of economical con- 
struction either in northern or southern areas. 


Movies Demonstrate Telephone Courtesy 


Courteous telephone manners for public em- 
ployees in Seattle, Washington, were emphasized 
in the showing of two motion pictures entitled 
“Telephone Efficiency” and a “New Voice for 
Mr. X,” which were supplied by the local tele- 
phone company. Demonstrating both good and 
poor telephone technique, the films emphasized 
the proper identification of the office, the person 
answering the call, the prompt relaying of mes- 
sages, suggestions on transferring calls, develop- 
ment of a “selling telephone personality.” The 
employees listened to the sound of their own 
telephone voices by means of a “telephone voice 
mirror.” 


Off-Street Parking Lots 


The voters of Detroit, Michigan, on Novem- 
ber 6 approved the construction and operation 
by the public works department of an under- 
ground parking garage to be financed by the 
issuance of revenue bonds. Kansas City, Mis- 
souri (399,178), will vote on March 5 on a 
proposed $2,000,000 bond issue for the construc- 
tion of a 1,100-car underground garage to oc- 
cupy a two-block site immediately north of 
the municipal auditorium, the surface to be 
developed as a park. . . . Anaheim, California 
(11,031), has recently made a comprehensive 
survey of the automobile parking problem. It 
was found that land values in the business dis- 
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trict have been declining since 1930 although 
property in this district contributes nearly 40 
per cent of the real property tax, and outlying 
areas have increased in value. A 30-page report 
issued by the city on the parking problem has 
suggested that the council submit to the voters 
a proposal to provide off-street parking financed 
by an additional tax levy. While the council has 
not yet acted, the city has taken option on some 
lots to be used for off-street parking purposes. 
. In Dallas, Texas, the city manager is 
studying plans and methods of financing the 
establishment of a 6,000-car parking lot con- 
nected by subway with the business district. 


Seeks Lower Electric Rates 


Louisville, Kentucky, recently petitioned the 
state public service commission to order the 
local gas and electric company to reduce its 
residential rates both inside and outside the city 
to the standard TVA residential electric rate 
schedule. This petition was an interim plea 
made while the city’s case for a total reduction 
of approximately $3,400,000 was still before 
the state commission. The city contended that 
a reduction of residential electric rates outside 
Louisville to the standard TVA schedule would 
permit the average residential electric consumer 
to save approximately $15 a year or increase his 
use of electricity about 60 per cent with no 
increase in his electric bill. 


New Ordinances Adopted 


West Palm Beach, Florida (33,693), has is- 
sued a brief report containing subdivision regu- 
lations, excerpts of the zoning ordinance relating 
to subdivision plats, and suggested forms for 
use in submitting plats for approval to the 
planning board and city commission. This city 
also has adopted an ordinance regulating circuses 
and shows. Application for a permit must be 
accompanied by a set of building plans showing 
type of construction, seating arrangement, loca- 
tion of exits. The applicant must carry public 
liability insurance, and must pay a fee of $300 
for the first week of operation, plus other fees 
for various types of amusements. . . . Ferndale, 
Michigan, has adopted a comprehensive ordi- 
nance on the installation of gas burners used 
in heating systems. . . . Memphis, Tennessee, 
has adopted an ordinance establishing service 


charges for users of the city sewer system who 
do not obtain their water supply wholly from 
the city. . . . West Hartford, Connecticut (33,- 
776), has issued a 34-page pamphlet entitled 
Zoning Regulations. . . . The city council of 
Toledo, Ohio, has revised its zoning regulations 
to permit multiple dwellings in certain residen- 
tial areas, and has completed work on a new 
building code which will be adopted soon, and 
has directed that a committee be set up to study 
the feasibility of merging the city and county 
governments. 


Mayors and Federal-City Relations 


At the annual meeting of the United States 
Conference of Mayors, held December 10 to 12 
in New York City, the representatives of more 
than 300 cities urged the quick passage of the 
General Housing Bill of 1945 and asked that 
temporary housing units be turned over to the 
cities to insure proper allocation of facilities 
among the homeless. The mayors also resolved: 
that Congress establish a federal-aid policy for 
all public works intended to meet emergency 
conditions; that Congress appropriate planning 
funds to build a reserve of public works proj- 
ects; that Congress enact a federal-aid airport 
bill permitting direct application to the CAA for 
grants; that Congress appropriate funds to 
continue CAA administration of airport traffic 
control operations; and that state and local 
taxation be permitted on federal property sold 
under lease agreements or installment payment 
plans. 


Personnel News From Here and There 


In Wisconsin county employees are now 
eligible for coverage under the statewide re- 
tirement plan for municipal employees, and 
another recent law authorizes the transfer. of 
retirement credits when a city employee trans- 
fers to county employment or vice versa... . 
The civil service commission of Wayne County, 
Michigan, has adopted a rule under which hon- 
orably discharged veterans may be examined 
and placed on eligible lists that are already in 
existence if they make application within one 
year following their discharge from military 
service. . . . The police department in Kansas 
City, Missouri, has expanded its training pro- 
gram to include field training for recruits fol- 
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lowing their graduation from the recruit school 
and before permanent assignments are made. 
. . . Alpena, Michigan (12,808), has installed 
a merit system which includes job classification, 
salary and wage standardization, personnel rules 
and procedures, and a system of forms and 
records. . . . Nine states established statewide 
retirement systems for municipal employees 
during 1945, thus nearly doubling the number 
of states with such systems. . . . The number 
of police employees in cities of more than 
25,000 population was 3.1 per cent less on 
April 30, 1945, than on the same date in 1944, 
and 8.2 per cent less than in 1942, according 
to the FBI. 


Proposes to Consolidate Inspections 


Combined inspection of construction, plumb- 
ing, and electrical work, in single homes, small 
multiple dwellings, and small commercial build- 
ings, has been recommended for Detroit by the 
city controller’s office following a survey of the 
department of building and safety engineering. 
To test the merits of the proposal it has been 
suggested that inspections be consolidated in 
two designated areas under carefully controlled 
conditions. Wasted time and duplication of 
effort were the basic criticisms of separate in- 
spections of electrical installation, plumbing 
facilities, construction work, and heating plants. 
No changes were recommended in the separate 
inspections involving large downtown buildings, 
recurrent maintenance inspections, or safety 
engineering, since more specialized experience 
is required in such cases. 

City Planning by Unofficial Agency 

Youngstown, Ohio (167,720), under the 
leadership of businessmen and labor representa- 
tives, has organized the “greater Youngstown 
area foundation” to raise $250,000 to finance a 
five-point program that includes: (1) prepara- 
tion of a master plan for the city; (2) a survey 
of economic benefits to be derived from re- 
placement of blighted housing areas with new 
low-cost homes, apartments, playgrounds, and 
neighborhood shopping areas; (3) a survey of 
logical new industry and businesses for the 
city; (4) a survey of parking facilities; and 
(5) an educational program to promote a Lake 
Erie-Ohio River Canal. 
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City Halls and Community Centers 


Berkeley, California (97,790), recently made 
application to the state for reimbursement in 
the amount of $15,000, which represents one- 
half the cost of preparing plans for alterations 
in the city hall building, and for the construc- 
tion of two community center buildings. Under 
a 1944 law the state pays one-half the cost of 
preparing plans and specifications for postwar 
public works, and a total of $100,000 has been 
allocated to Berkeley, $77,000 of which is for 
the preparation of plans, and $33,000 for the 
acquisition of right of ways and sites. . . . Two 
Illinois cities are planning the early construc- 
tion of new city halls. Springfield (75,503), 
proposes to spend $750,000 on a new city hall, 
and Quincy (40,469), has recently approved a 
bond issue of $600,000 for the purpose of ac- 
quiring land and constructing a new municipal 
building. 


Analysis of Social Characteristics 


The city plan commission of Kansas City, 
Missouri (399,178), recently published a report 
entitled Patterns and People. Essentially a com- 
pilation of maps showing the distribution of 
population, blighted areas, use of property, land 
values, and tax delinquent land, the report 
provides an over-all review of community 
characteristics. By the use of transparent over- 
lays the relationship between two or more fac- 
tors, such as vacant land and tax delinquent 
land, may be studied. Only a small number of 
copies of the report were printed and because 
of the high cost of printing the city is charging 
$25 per copy. 


News About Municipal Airports 


The city comptroller of New York City has 
recently issued a report pertaining to the air- 
line leases at the Idlewild Municipal Airport, 
which indicates many sources of income for 
public airports and also contains the form of 
the lease used. . . . The city council of Toledo, 
Ohio, recently appropriated $7,000 to the city 
plan commission for the purpose of making 
an air transportation and airport survey, with 
Lucas County contributing $9,000 additional 
towards the survey. . . . The city council of 
Philadelphia on May 24 adopted a compre- 
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hensive ordinance consisting of an agreement 
form which the mayor is authorized to use 
in entering into contracts with companies en- 
gaged in the business of air transportation for 
occupancy of space and use of facilities at the 
Philadelphia Northeast Airport. . . . The Civil 
Aeronautics Administration has recently issued 
two useful pamphlets, one entitled, Airport 
Planning for Urban Areas, and the other 
entitled, Small Airports. 


State-Local Cooperation on Highways 


The New York State Department of Public 
Works, through its 10 district offices, is seeking 
the assistance of city engineers, local planning 
commissions, housing authorities, and other 
municipal officials in assembling information 
necessary for the preparation of a master plan 
for state arterial urban routes. The plans for 
each district are to be submitted to the main 
office of the department at Albany for review 
by a new division that has been set up, after 
which plans and complete report will be sub- 
mitted to the municipalities affected for con- 
sideration and review. This procedure is being 


followed in order to make certain that the plans 
meet with local approval before being officially 
adopted by the state department of public 
works. When the master plan has been finally 
established it will serve as a guide for the 
state department in the construction of projects 
selected on the basis of need and available 
financing. The total cost of construction of 
arterial connections will be borne by the state 
but the cost of right of way within the cities 
will be shared equally by the state and the 
local units. 


Employment Information for Veterans 


The civil service commission of Wayne 
County, Michigan, recently sent copies of a 
booklet, “Wayne County Civil Service Com- 
mission and Its Veterans Program,” to the 
600 former Wayne County employees now in 
military service, many of whom entered the 
armed forces prior to the adoption of the merit 
system. Copies are also being distributed to 
various veterans information centers to inform 
veterans of work opportunities in the county 
government. 








Personnel Exchange Service 





POSITIONS OPEN 


ARASOTA, FLorIDA (11,141). City Manager. 

New manager city with recently elected 
council. Send applications to City Clerk J. E. 
Richards. Minimum salary $6,000. 

CaREY, OHIO (2,984). City Manager. Coun- 
cil desires engineering experience. Salary $3,500 
to $5,000. Send applications to Councilman 
B. M. Bachar, 616 East Flindlay Street. 

GEORGETOWN, TEXAS (3,682). City Manager. 
Council desires previous managing and engineer- 
ing experience. Salary $3,000 to $3,600. Intend 
to make appointment by February 1. M. F. 
Smith is mayor. 

PitTsBURG, TEXAS (2,916). City Manager. A 
new manager city. Salary $3,600. J. D. Bass, 
mayor. 

MARYSVILLE, MICHIGAN (1,777). City Man- 
ager. Council desires man with both manager 
and engineering experience. Minimum salary 
$4,000. Send applications to G. D. Piwinski, 
city clerk. 


PAINESVILLE, OHIO (12,235). City Engineer. 
Previous municipal engineering required. Must 
be able to obtain Ohio professional engineer’s 
license. Salary $3,600. Apply to City Manager 
W. D. Toyne. 

PHILADELPHIA BUREAU OF MUNICIPAL RE- 
SEARCH. Researcher. Engineering training re- 
quired. Minimum salary $3,600. Apply to the 
bureau, 311 South Tuniper Street. 

Muskecon, MICHIGAN (47,697). Police Chief 
and Fire Chief. Prefer young men with several 
years’ experience in police and fire work aug- 
mented by special training in organization and 
administration. Both positions were vacated re- 
cently when both chiefs retired under a new 
pension plan. Salary paid fire chief was $3,630 
and police chief $3,920. Salaries to be paid will 
depend upon ability of men selected. Send ap- 
plications to the City Manager Roy S. Winters. 

Onto City. (40,000 to 60,000). Building In- 
spector. Technical graduate with experience. 
Salary $3,000 to $4,800. Apply to PusBtic MAN- 
AGEMENT. 
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U. S. GoveRNMENT. Civil affairs work in 
Vienna, Austria. Previous experience in organ- 
izing, directing, and supervising local govern- 
mental activities required. Salary $6,230 plus 
25 per cent for overseas maintenance. Send ap- 
plications to Special Recruitment Section, Di- 
vision of Departmental Personnel, State De- 
partment, Washington 25. 


APPOINTMENTS 


W. E. AtwortH, planning engineer of Oak- 
land, California, was recently appointed city 
manager of Palm Springs, California. 

Frep D. FARNSworRTH, formerly city manager 
of Ft. Fairfield, Maine, 1927-32; Brewer, Maine, 
1932-41; and Bangor, Maine, 1941-43; and 
more recently with the Federal Public Housing 
Authority, has been appointed first city man- 
ager of Rockland, Maine. 

LeRoy Hartow, formerly city manager of 
Sweet Home, Oregon, 1943-45, and more re- 
cently on the staff of Public Administration 
Service, was recently appointed city manager 
of Albert Lea, Minnesota. 

Davip Kino, formerly city manager of Har- 
bor Springs, Michigan, 1937-40, and of Berk- 
ley, Michigan, since January, 1945, was recently 
appointed first city manager of Key West, 
Florida. 

H. F. KNoeE.t, who has been on leave to the 
Army, has resumed his position as city man- 
ager of Orange, Virginia. 

Ernest E. Loturop, city manager of Brattle- 
boro, Vermont, has been appointed town and 
village manager of Middlebury, Vermont. 

Harry W. Lott, city clerk, was promoted to 
be the first city manager of East Lansing, Mich- 
igan. 

PauLt Morton, formerly city manager of 
Alexandria, Virginia, 1925-29; Petersburg, Vir- 
ginia, 1929-31; Lexington, Kentucky, 1932-35; 
Trenton, New Jersey, 1935-37; and recently as- 
sistant to the mayor of Louisville, Kentucky, 
has been appointed city manager of Knoxville, 
Tennessee. 

ROBERT W. PALMER, formerly city manager of 
Ashland, Maine, 1935-41, and Fort Fairfield, 
Maine, 1941-45, has been appointed first city 
manager of Old Town, Maine. 

J. H. Putvpott, formerly city manager of 
Fort Lauderdale, Florida, 1939-41, has been re- 
appointed city manager succeeding A. J. Merrill. 

G. N. SHaw, formerly city manager of Coral 
Gables, Florida, was recently made director of 
finance in Miami, Florida, succeeding A. E. 
Fuller. 

V. R. SmiTrHam, acting manager since 1941, 
was recently appointed city manager of Dallas, 
Texas, when Colonel James W. Aston, who was 
on leave to the Armed Forces, accepted a posi- 
tion with a bank in Dallas. 

F. F. SPAULDING, city engineer of Bristol, Vir- 


ginia, has been promoted to the city manager 
position to succeed P. A. Goodwyn who died 
October 21. 

Mayor W. J. WILLMAN, on leave to the Army 
for the past three years, has resumed his posi- 
tion as city manager of Mt. Pleasant, Michigan. 


PERSONNEL AVAILABLE 


Age 29. A.B., Boston University with major 
in public administration. Second lieutenant in 
Army for three years with duties as adjutant 
and personnel officer. Available February 1. 
Desires assistantship to manager or department 
head. J-A. 

Age 28. B.A., Amherst College, 1938; M.A., 
University of Chicago, 1941 in public adminis- 
tration; and one year at Harvard Business 
School. Three years’ experience in federal and 
municipal personnel work, and one year as act- 
ing manager of city of 10,000. Three years in 
Navy, rank of lieutenant when discharged. De- 
sires position as city manager, administrative as- 
sistant, or personnel or research director. J-B. 

Age 27. A.B., Princeton University, School of 
Public and International Affairs; M.A., Uni- 
versity of Chicago, 1942. Three and one-half 
years in Army, moving from private to captain. 
Interested in administrative assistantship with a 
manager. J-C. 

Age 30. Five years’ academic and research 
experience. Lieutenant in Army for five years, 
serving as regimental adjutant the last two 
years. Was junior member of staff of consult- 
ants in government administration and finance. 
Has participated in surveys of local and state 
governments and in drafting of municipal char- 
ters and merit systems. Desires assistantship 
to manager in large city. J-D. 

Age 37. Former Connecticut town manager, 
with B.S. in civil engineering, Washington Uni- 
versity. Served in the Navy for past three 
years with rank of lieutenant. Was public works 
officer at naval hospital supervising plant and 
housekeeping facilities. Has also served as civil 
engineer in large city and as resident engineer 
in charge of airbase construction in southwest 
Pacific. J-E. 

Age 35. Former managing director of tax- 
payer’s association and director of governmental 
research of chamber of commerce, with MLS. in 
business administration, Northwestern Univer- 
sity, and with requirements for doctor’s degree 
partially completed. Has served in Navy for 2 
years as chief warrant officer in fiscal division 
of Chicago Ordnance District. J-F. 

Age 43. Former city manager with engineer- 
ing training and experience. Served in Army 
over two years with rank of captain in adminis- 
trative position with military government in 
European areas. Interested in city manager po- 
sition or with federal agency in field of public 
works. J.G. 
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New publications selected on the basis of value to municipal administrators. 
An annual list is included in each edition of The Municipal Year Book. 


: The Pick of the Month 








(1) City Frnances 1943: Cities Havinc 
PoPULATIONS OvER 25,000. Volume 3: 
Statistical Compendium. 224pp. 60 cents. 
(2) County Frnances: 1943. Compen- 
dium. 95pp. 30 cents. (3) GovERNMEN- 
TAL FINANCES IN THE UNITED STATES: 
1942. 144pp. 45 cents. Governments Di- 
vision, Bureau of the Census. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 1945. 
The first two reports contain individual city 

and county data, while the third report is a 


summary of 1942 data compiled for the decen- 

nial census of governments. 

Houstnc AFTER Wortp War I: WILL His- 
TORY REPEAT ITSELF? National Housing 
Agency, Washington, D. C. October, 
1945. 4lpp. 

This report reviews the housing experience 
during the first four years after World War I, 
thus providing a basis for an understanding 
of current problems with the hope that some 
of the mistakes of the past can be avoided. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


GENERAL 


Book OF THE STATES, 1945-1946. Council of 
State Governments, 1313 East 60 Street, 
Chicago 37. 1945. 724pp. $5. 

BUILDING CODE OF THE CIty OF TOLEDO. Sup- 
plement to Toledo City Journal, January 5, 
1946. Commission of Publicity and Effi- 
ciency, City Hall, Toledo, Ohio. 109pp. 

CuHIcAGcO CHARTER OF HuUMAN RELATIONS. 
Mayor’s Committee on Race Relations, 134 
North LaSalle Street, Chicago 2. 1945. Un- 
paged. 

Democracy TRAINS Its MIcROSCOPE ON Gov- 
ERNMENT IN BLUE EARTH COUNTY, MINNE- 
soTa. Council on Intergovernment Relations, 
202 First National Bank Building, Mankato, 
Minnesota. 1945. 35pp. . 

REPORT ON THE REGULATORY INSPECTIONAL 
SERVICES OF THE CITY OF CHICAGO AND A 
PLAN TO SIMPLIFY PRoceDURES. Budget Sur- 
vey Committee, 127 North Dearborn Street, 
Chicago 2. 1945. 135pp. 

RESEARCH IN PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION. By 
William Anderson and John M. Gaus. Public 
Administration Service, 1313 East 60 Street, 
Chicago 37. 1945. 221pp. $3. 

SUGGESTED STATE POSTWAR LEGISLATION; FED- 
ERAL-STATE PROGRAM FOR 1946-1947. Council 
of State Governments, 1313 East 60 Street, 
Chicago 37. 1945. Variously paged. 


EDUCATION 


ADMINISTRATION OF HUMAN RELATIONS PRO- 
GRAM IN New York City ScHoots. By Louis 
E. Yavner. Department of Investigation, 50 
Pine Street, New York City 5. 1945. 102pp. 

ApULT EpucarTION IN ILttnors. Illinois Legisla- 
tive Council. Springfield. 1945. 54pp. 


FINANCE 


ACCOUNTING MANUAL FOR SMALL CITIES OF 
THE STATE OF WASHINGTON. By Arthur N. 
Lorig. Association of Washington Cities, Se- 
attle. 1945. 154pp. 

MUNICIPAL LICENSING PRACTICES IN MINNE- 
soTa. By Thomas Champlin. Minnesota Mu- 
nicipalities, 15 University Library Building, 
Minneapolis 4. September, 1945. pp. 339-354. 

PRELIMINARY 10-YEAR PosTWAR CAPITAL Im- 
PROVEMENT PROGRAM. Plan Board, Dayton, 
Ohio. 1945. 7pp. 

RICHMOND’s FINANCIAL PROBLEM. By Robert 
Murray Haig. Richmond News Leader, Rich- 
mond. 1945. 58pp. 

WITHHOLDING INCOME TAX FROM WAGES, 
Duties oF STATE AND LocAL GOVERNMENTS. 
Effective January 1, 1946. Municipal Finance 
Officers Association, 1313 East 60 Street, Chi- 
cago 37. 1945. 50pp. 50 cents. 


FIRE 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE SEVENTY-NINTH ANNUAL 
MEETING OF THE NATIONAL BOARD OF FIRE 
UNDERWRITERS. 85 John Street, New York 
City 7. 1945. 186pp. 


HEALTH 


HEALTH SERVICE AREAS; REQUIREMENTS FOR 
GENERAL HospiITALs AND HEALTH CENTERS. 
U. S. Public Health Service, Bulletin No. 292. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C. 68pp. 25 cents. 

SUGGESTED ScHooL HEALTH Poticres; A CHAR- 
TER FOR ScHoot HEALTH. Bureau of Publi- 
cations, Teachers’ College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York City 27. 1945. 46pp. 25 
cents. 
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LIBRARIES 


POINTERS FOR PUBLIC LIBRARY BUILDING PLAN- 
NERS. By Russell J. Schunk. American Li- 
brary Association, 520 North Michigan Ave- 
nue, Chicago 11. 1945. 67pp. $1.25. 

THE STATE LisprAry AGENCY; Its FUNCTIONS 
AND ORGANIZATION. Compiled by Julia Wright 
Merrill. American Library Association, 520 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11. 1945. 
42pp. 75 cents. 


PERSONNEL 


AN ANALYSIS OF SICK LEAVE PROGRAMS FOR 
GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES. New Jersey State 
Chamber of Commerce, 605 Broad Street, 
Newark 2. 1944. 12pp. 

EDUCATIONAL PREPARATION FOR PUBLIC ADMIN- 
ISTRATION; A List oF COLLEGES AND UNTI- 
VERSITIES OFFERING PROGRAMS OF TRAINING. 
Public Administration Clearing House, 1313 
East 60 Street, Chicago 37. 1946. 13pp. 

GOVERNMENT AND UNION-EMPLOYER RELA- 
TIONS; AN ANALYSIS OF STATUTES AND AD- 
MINISTRATIVE REGULATIONS. By Leifur Mag- 
nusson. Public Administration Service, 1313 
East 60 Street, Chicago 37. 1945. 36pp. $1. 

WacES DURING THE TRANSITION PERIOD. Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board, 247 Park 
Avenue, New York City 17. 1945. 76pp. 
25 cents. 


PLANNING 


COMPREHENSIVE CITY PLAN; GREENVILLE, 
Onto. Planning Commission, Greenville, 
Ohio. 1945. 98pp. 

PATTERNS AND PeopLe. City Plan Commission, 
Kansas City, Missouri. Apply to Kump Print- 
ing Company, 1112 Oak Street, Kansas City 
6. 1945. 86pp. $25 per copy. 

PLANNING AND ZONING FUNDAMENTALS. Vir- 
ginia Planning Board, Richmond. 1945. 22pp. 

Stx-YEAR PLAN oF PuBLIC IMPROVEMENTS. 
City Plan Commission, Waterbury, Connecti- 
cut. 1945. 41pp. 

WATER AND SANITARY SEWER UTILITIES. Water 
Department, City Hall, Dallas, Texas. 1945. 
38pp. 


POLICE 


GAMBLING: SHOULD It BE LEGALIZED? By Vir- 
gil W. Peterson. Chicago Crime Commission, 
79 West Monroe Street, Chicago 3. 1945. 
64pp. 

LAw ENFORCEMENT; A PROFESSION FOR PEACE. 
Western Personnel Service, 30 North Ray- 
mond Avenue, Pasadena 1, California. 1945. 
47pp. 

AIRPORT PLAN, MILWAUKEE CouNTy, WISCON- 
stn. By Horner and Shifrin. Milwaukee 
County Highway Department, Court House, 
Milwaukee 3, 1945. 118pp. 


PUBLIC WORKS 


CURRENT AND SUGGESTED STREET CLEANING AND 
MAINTENANCE PRACTICES IN AMERICAN 
Cities. American Public Works Association, 
1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 37. 1945. 


RECREATION 

RECREATION; A NATIONAL Economic ASSET. 
U. S. Office of Community War Services. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C. 1945. 22pp. 

RECREATION PLAN FOR TOLEDO, OHIO. By the 
National Recreation Association. Toledo 
Council of Social Agencies, 406 Toledo Trust 
Building, Toledo 4, Ohio. 1945. 93pp. 


TRAFFIC 


DRIVER TRAINING REDUCES TRAFFIC ACCIDENTS 
OneE-HAtrF. Traffic Engineering Department, 
American Automobile Association, Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. 1945. 18pp. 

THE DYNAMICS OF STREET LAYOUT AND DESIGN 
FOR URBAN TRAFFIC. American Public Works 
Association, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 37. 
18pp. $1. 

(1) INSTRUCTIONAL MANUAL FOR DRIVER 
Tests. 20pp. (2) PLANS FOR BUILDING 
Driver Tests. 26pp. $1. American Auto- 
mobile Association, Washington 6, D. C. 
1945. 

ONE Out oF SEVEN: A REPORT ON THE NATION- 
WIDE BRAKE EMPHASIS PROGRAM. Interna- 
tional Association of Chiefs of Police, 918 
F Street NW, Washington 4, D. C. 1945. 
Unpaged. 

A TRANSPORTATION SYMPOSIUM; WATERWAYS, 
AIRWAYS, RAILWAYS, AND HicHways. Ameri- 
can Public Works Association, 1313 East 60 
Street, Chicago 37. 1945. 34pp. 


UTILITIES 

AIRPORTS: LOCATION, DESIGN, FINANCING, ZON- 
ING, AND ContTROL. American Public Works 
Association, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 
37. 1945. 23pp. $1. 

AIR TRANSPORTATION, YESTERDAY, TODAY, To- 
morrow. Air Transport Association of Amer- 
ica, 1515 Massachusetts Avenue NW, Wash- 
ington 5, D. C. 1945. 11pp. 

Dave County Arrport Survey. Dade County 
Coordinating and Planning Committee, Uni- 
versity of Miami, Coral Gables, Florida. 1945. 
58pp. 

TuHirD Jornt AIRPORT USERS’ CONFERENCES. 
Sponsored by National Aeronautic Associa- 
tion, Willard Hotel, Washington, D. C. 1945. 
Variously paged. 

Detroit Serves Its YoutH. A Report of the 
Mayor’s Advisory Committee on Youth 
Problems. Council of Social Agencies of 
Metropolitan Detroit, 51 West Warren Street, 
Detroit 1. 1945. 67pp. 50 cents. 
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